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That hour you 
wasted before 
supper yesterday 


was worth $100... 


Goop idea is worth at least $100— 

and you could have created one 

such idea while you were waiting 
supper last night if you had only trained 
your mind to do so. Successful men do 
it by exercising their brains. 

Your brain power depends on seven 
basic factors—each of which can be ex- 
ercised the way an athlete trains his 
body. Doctor Donald A. Laird has 
worked out 43 exercises and techniques 
for accelerating or increasing your 
brain power. They are based on brain 
power secrets which have been discov- 
ered and tested by psychologists of the 
University of Chicago as the result of 
a six-years’ research on the subject. 
He reveals these secrets in How to In- 
crease Your Brain Power. 

Now for the first time a psychologist 
reveals scientifically what it is that gen- 
erates good ideas. 

It is not knowledge. (You can be a 
walking encyclopedia and make only 
$20 a week.) ; 

It is not education. (Edison and Bur- 
bank were “average” boys, with little 
education. ) 

What, then, are the ideas which you have, 
that need only to be waked up? 

The idea department ot the brain is not 
half used by most of us. And unfortunately 
it is a faculty which becomes weaker year 
by year with disuse. 
With proper use it im- 
proves. Many of us are 
too self-critical or over- 
cautious —and fail to 
take advantage of the @& 
mind’s most valuable 
faculty, the one which 
means $20 a week or 
$500. How about you? 
Tear out the coupon be- 
low and give your ideas 
the chance they are 
waiting for. 


HOW 10 
INCREASE YOUR 


BRAIN POWER 


Self Teaching @ Self Testing 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Director of the Psychological Laboratory at 
Colgate University for 14 years; conductor 
of famous experiments in sleep and fatigue. 


THE ONLY BOOK THAT TELLS YOU 
HOW TO: Get New Ideas (2 exercises); 
Double Your Memory (6 exercises and 4 
techniques); Increase Your Verbal Fluency 
(3 exercises); Speed Up Your Perceptions (9 
exercises); Improve Your Reasoning (5 exer- 
cises); Remember Names (3 exercises); etc. 


Examine book 5 days FREE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Tear out, sign and mail this coupon to 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 

Please send me HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
BRAIN POWER, by Donald A. Laird, to ex- 
amine FREE for five days. At the end of that 
time I will either return it to you without 
further obligation to me, or I will remit $2.00 
in full payment. 
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CAPITALISM THE CREATOR. By 
Carl Snyder. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company. 473 pp. $3.75. It 
is at once unfortunate and distressing 
that a civilization capable of building 
an S. S. “Queen Elizabeth,” a 
Boulder Dam, an Eiffel Tower and a 
Panama Canal, finds itself powerless 
to control its own economic destiny. 
Hence the wars, the poverty and the 
clashing political philosophies of our 
time. Which is the best system: 
capitalism, communism, socialism or 
fascism? The question is a dynamic 
one and remains unanswered to the 
full satisfaction of most of us. There 
are some, however, who have their 
convictions—and the courage to ex- 
press them. Carl Snyder is one of 
these. 

In his latest work, this outstand- 
ing statistician concludes that nations 
have prospered in only one way: 
through the operation of the capitalis- 
tic system. In the United States, he 
points out, high wages are the direct 
result of increased product per work- 


er, which in turn (over the last 100. 


years) has steadily risen in almost 
exact proportion to the amount of 
machinery employed and to the 
amount of capital invested in indus- 
try. “It is capital that begets capital,” 
he avers, and productive gains in this 
direction have come from ‘4 or 5 
per cent of the population, the origi- 
nal owners, who have larger incomes 
than the average wage.” 

There are many who will be quick 
to challenge a number of Mr. 
Snyder’s statements. He declares, for 
example, that labor has had nothing 
to do with increases in productive 
capital; that the protective tariff has 
not been a major factor in the growth 
of U. S. capital supply; and that the 
savings of the people at large have 
never been a significant contributor 
to productive-capital gains. But pre- 
sented, as they are, after some twen- 
ty years’ research in the field of quan- 
titative economics—and supported by 
a series of forty-four original charts 
(the larger part of them never before 
published )—Mr. Snyder’s arguments 
deserve the attention of every indus- 
trialist, politico-social reformer and 
student of economics. 


Throughout, “Capital the Creator” 
is handsomely done and reflects pains- 
taking study. But make no mistake 
about it. This is a book which, in 
the words of Sir Francis Bacon, 
should be neither “tasted” nor 
“swallowed,” but entirely “chewed 
and digested.” 


x 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING FOR Every 
Occasion. By Willard Hayes Yeager. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 460 
pp. $3.60. Demosthenes, the greatest 
Athenian orator in the history of old 
Greece, once stated: ‘‘As a vessel is 
known by the sound, whether it is 
cracked or not, so men are proved 
by their speeches, whether they be 
wise or foolish.” To this can be 
added it is thus proved also whether 
they are able to lead their fellowmen 
or not. 

The power of effective speech is 
one of the most important requisites 
for all those who want advancement 
in public and social life, who want to 
influence others and become leaders. 
Ieffective speaking is an art which can 
be taught and learned, says the au- 
thor, who is Professor of Public 
Speaking at George Washington 
University and co-author of “Prin- 
ciples of Effective Speaking.” In his 
latest work he gives a more advanced 
treatment of the subject. Neverthe- 
less the course is complete, as the 
first chapters briefly repeat the gist 
of the elementary course. 

The student finds in this book a 
guide and detailed instruction as to 
how to prepare a speech for prac- 
tically every occasion and purpose. 
There are speeches of praise and 
blame, for welcome and farewell, for 
introduction and presentation, for 
national and patriotic celebrations, 
good will speeches, inspirational and 
persuasive speeches, and speeches to 
entertain the audience and sell them 
on the orator’s point of view. 


x 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THe FINANCIAL 
Boox SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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The 
major importance in a re- 
capitalization, both for the 
corporation and the inves- 
tor who must decide his 
course of action on the 
plan. 


“HOLDOUT” 
PROBLEMS IN 


RECAPITALIZATIONS 


time factor is of 


To assent or not to assent is a problem which often con- 


fronts investors. Decisions should be made on the circum- 
stances and merits of the particular plan, not on generalities 


or unfounded hopes and promises. 


ORITY problems frequently 
create controversies in the field 
of corporation finance which are as 
violent in their limited sphere as the 
troublesome questions of national and 
racial minorities in international poli- 
tics. Rarely is a corporate reorgan- 
ization effected which has 100 per cent 
support of all of the security holders 
affected. The fact that “holdouts” 
are often paid off at prices consider- 
ably in excess of the value of the re- 
organization securities received by as- 
senters naturally tends to provide a 
motivation for dissents. 


Varied Circumstances 


The circumstances surrounding re- 
capitalization plans vary so greatly 
that it is impossible to establish any 
general policy which can be followed 


' with assurance of a profitable out- 


come in every case. In addition to 
weighing the chances for gain in a 
dissenter’s status from a strictly in- 
dividualistic viewpoint, the investor 


should consider carefully the position 
of the company proposing the re- 
capitalization, the merits of the plan, 
and the probable consequences of its 
failure. The relation of the securi- 
ties held to the other creditor and 
equity claims outstanding is also im- 
portant, since legal priorities are 
usually given first consideration when 
the terms of reorganization are con- 
trolled by a court or an administra- 
tive tribunal. 

Two of the major purposes of Sec- 
tions 77 and 77B of the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act (enacted early in the 
Roosevelt Administration) were to 
expedite reorganization procedure 
and to solve the minority problem. 
The legislation has been far from suc- 
cessful in reducing the average time 
required for reorganizations, but it 
has provided a means for enforcing 
the terms of a recapitalization plan, 
accepted by majorities, upon an un- 
willing minority without necessarily 
resorting to foreclosure proceedings 
similar to those employed in equity 
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Finfoto 


receivership reorganizations. The 
same type of approach is used in 
Chapter XV of the Chandler Act, en- 
acted primarily to help the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Lehigh Valley Railroads 
out of their difficulties. 

There are other types of reorgan- 
izations and recapitalizations, several 
of which have not been fully tested 
because they are relatively new. In 
the latter category are reorganizations 
under the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
and some of the more recent “‘vol- 
untary” recapitalizations in which the 
corporation attempts to effect a 
capital readjustment without placing 
the matter under the jurisdiction of a 
court. In addition to other reorgan- 
ization procedures which could be 
mentioned, there are cases in which 
the assets of a corporation are sold 
to another unit for cash or securities 
(which are obligations or equities of 
an entirely different corporate entity ). 
Consolidations also frequently raise 
the question of assent or dissent by 
the security holder. 


Legal Complexities 


The complexities of these various 
types of reorganizations, recapitaliza- 
tions, consolidations, and sales of as- 
sets are fully understood only by ex- 
perienced corporation lawyers and 
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other well versed students of the sub- 
ject, but some appreciation of the 
major principles involved is essential 
if the investor is to reach an intelli- 
gent decision when confronted with 
plans which would effect important 
changes in the status of his securities. 
Once a company has filed a formal 
petition for reorganization under re- 
ceivership or the bankruptcy laws, the 
probable future position of the vari- 
ous classes of securities can usually be 
appraised with some degree of ac- 
curacy. 

In many cases, the only alterna- 
tives are sales of the issues affected or 
acceptance of the new securities cre- 
ated under the reorganization plan. 
The outstanding exception is the right 
of non-depositing bondholders to re- 
ceive, in cash, their share of the price 
established at the judicial sale of the 
properties in reorganizations effected 
through foreclosure of liens. Some- 
times this type of holdout proves 
profitable when the cash allotment to 
dissenters amounts to more than the 
value of the new securities received 
by those who go along with the plan. 
More frequently, the properties are 
sold at an upset price so low that the 
dissenters’ cash realization is con- 
siderably less than the market for the 
reorganization issues. 


Many readjustment plans, especial- 
ly in recent years, have been formu- 
lated with the main purpose of avert- 
ing a more drastic reorganiza- 
tion in receivership or bankruptcy. 
Bond maturities can be extended, 
temporary reductions of interest pay- 
ments effected, and threats to financial 
stability removed by other expedients 
based upon voluntary action if suf- 
ficient assents can be obtained. It is 
in situations of this nature that the 
individual security holder’s problem 
of whether or not to assent is often 
very difficult to determine. The most 
important point to establish before 
coming to a decision is the degree of 
danger of bankruptcy. Then the in- 
vestor should consider whatever in- 
formation is available bearing on the 
chances of success of the plan, and 
the probable status of his holdings in 
the event that the plan should fail and 
that the company should consequently 
be forced to seek the protection of the 
courts. 

It must be admitted that it is fre- 
quently quite difficult to arrive at a 
correct conclusion on some of these 
points, unless one has access to in- 
formation not readily available to the 
average investor. On October 1, 
1938, the Nickel Plate Railroad was 
faced with a maturity of about $15 


THE TRANSIT FIASCO 


Does the unification of the New York City rapid transit 


lines under political control presage another burden for 


the taxpayers, as well as a higher fare? 


OLITICIANS have a habit of 

garbing themselves in saintly 
robes when engaged in a task they 
present as for the public good. But 
sometimes they do not turn out to be 
the good angels that they picture 
themselves to be. 

A case in point is the New York 
City transit deal, in which the City 
proposes to unify the subway and 
elevated lines under its own owner- 
ship and operate them for the public 
benefit on a five-cent fare. The ogre 


of private ownership would not per- 
mit this unification and a five-cent 
fare, the strap hangers were informed. 

Now as we look at the record the 
suspicion cannot be removed that the 


situation was permeated with con- 
siderable political deceit. 

A number of plans had been con- 
sidered during recent years, one of 
which was the Seabury-Berle plan 
that was accepted by the city admin- 
istration and which provided what ap- 
peared to be a very fair value for the 
transit line securities. But this was 
knocked in the hat by a Tammanyized 
Transit Board. 

Following that another plan was 
proposed, which has since been ac- 
cepted and which is now being legally 
consummated. Security holders were 
asked to deposit their securities which 
the majority accepted. 

One can imagine the astonishment 


million 6 per cent notes. Since the 
early 1930s, the company had been 
regarded as occupying a marginal 
status, and the depression of 1937- 
1938 had reduced earnings severely. 
For the first six months of 1938, 
earnings had amounted to less than 
half of fixed charges. 

In July, 1938, the company pro- 
posed an exchange of the maturing 
notes for a like amount of new 3-year 
notes bearing the same interest rate. 
The management stated categorically 
that a Section 77 bankruptcy reor- 
ganization would be inevitable unless 
the proposal were accepted by “the 
holders of substantially all of the 
notes.” This threat was repeated on 
several occasions, including that of a 
letter issued by the president of the 
road on October 8, 1938, when ap- 
proximately $12.5 million of the notes 
had been deposited, leaving about 
$2.4 million unassented. This letter 
stated that “the current forecast of 
the company’s cash resources in- 
dicates that funds for the purchase of 
this $2.4 million principal amount of 
undeposited notes cannot be provided 
therefrom after meeting operating re- 
quirements.” 

About $200,000 additional deposits 
were obtained, but on November 11 

(Please turn to page 27) 


of the depositers when they saw the 
prices of the undeposited securities 
sell much higher on the Stock Ex- 
change than they were promised, 
these premiums resulting from the 
city paying more for the stocks and 
bonds of holdouts to assure its plan 
going through. 

The city may feel it was justified in 
thus cleaning up the situation as it did, 
but by its actions will be considered as 
outside the bounds of ethics. 

Now in regard to the permanence 
of the five-cent fare: That the city 
cannot guarantee with the cost of 
living rising and with expenses of 
operations keeping pace. At some 
convenient period, do not be surprised 


if the fare is raised, and when it is | 


another hoax will be exposed. There 
will then be supported the contention 


that the private companies made, that | 


it is physically impossible to provide 
transportation at five cents except for 
short distances. 
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NE of the most popular subjects 

of discussion in financial circles 

is the question of whether the war or 

domestic politics is exerting the great- 

er influence upon the security mar- 

kets. The debate is interesting but 

inconclusive ; both factors are of ma- 

jor importance and will presumably 

continue to be for some months to 
come. 

While political considerations may 
be expected to gain added weight as 
the presidential campaigns approach, 
it is also probable that developments 
on the war fronts will increase in im- 
portance as determinants of security 
price trends over the next few 
months. And if the war continues 
into 1941, its cumulative effects may 
become the undisputed predominant 
factor, a condition which cannot be 
incontrovertibly demonstrated at this 
time. 


New Developments? 


Adjustments in investment plan- 
ning based upon probable war influ- 
ences should differentiate between the 
short term and the long term effects 
of the prevalence of a war economy 
in a large part of the world, as well 
as make allowance for the conse- 
quences of an eventual return to 
peace. New developments—such as 
the beginning or end of hostilities in 
theaters of war apart from the main 
British-French-German front—may 
have a temporary effect upon gen- 
eral market sentiment. The begin- 


WAR FACTORS IN PRESENT 
INVESTMENT PLANNING 


Both short term and long term effects of war develop- 


ments must be considered, as well as the Consequences 


of the ultimate return to peace in Europe. 


ning of more active warfare in Eu- 
rope or on the seas would also tend 
to generate important price move- 
ments, which might be of either short 
or long duration. But there has al- 
ready been ample proof that it is very 
dangerous to regard war influences 
as a force which will cause the entire 
market to move in one direction. 

The only logical course is to con- 
sider the probable effect of war de- 
velopments upon industry groups, 
and also upon individual companies. 
Investigation sometimes discloses 
that companies which might eventual- 
ly become rather spectacular “war 
babies” in a long war are currently 
encountering a rather difficult situa- 
tion as a direct result of war influ- 
ences. The equities of an important 
textile company (whose common 
stock tripled in price from 1914 to 
1916) are selling at depressed levels. 
This concern enjoyed good business 
in the latter part of 1939, as a result 
of an increase in domestic orders, but 
will report a large loss for the first 
half of 1940. Profit margins have 
been eliminated by a sharp increase in 
raw material costs, reflecting heavy 
purchases by belligerents. Conditions 
within the domestic industry make it 
impossible to raise prices sufficiently 
to compensate, and no foreign busi- 
ness has materialized as yet. 

The two major factors in profits 
are volume and prices. Thus far the 
only industries which are well situa- 
ted in both respects are the aircrafts, 
shipyards, machine tools, and a num- 
ber of automobile and motor parts 
companies which are enjoying the 
benefits of “overflow business’ as 
well as good volume in their domes- 
tic motor vehicle business. Some of 
the steels, chemicals, electrical equip- 
ments and heavy industrial machinery 
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manufacturers are obtaining a mod- 
erate volume of foreign business or 
domestic orders arising from this 
country’s armament program. Pri- 
mary producers, notably the coppers, 
are receiving sufficient orders from 
the belligerents and neutrals which 
are preparing for possible involve- 
ment in the war to bolster the price 
levels for their products. But the 
large majority of American indus- 
tries are still feeling the effects of 
the reaction from the premature spurt 
of last fall. 

No great change from these condi- 
tions is necessarily indicated in the 
second quarter of 1940. Price in- 
creases will help primary producers 
as long as costs do not catch up, but 
volume will probably continue to de- 
pend largely upon domestic business 
trends in the intermediate term fu- 
ture. In the early stages of a war 
inflation, price increases for raw 
materials can have an adverse effect 
upon manufacturing companies while 
the consumer resistance to price rises 
for their finished products continues 
strong. 


Price Levels 


Nevertheless, it may well be 
doubted that efforts to hold down the 
general price level in the United 
States will maintain their efficacy for 
nore than a few months, assuming 
that later developments bear out pres- 
ent indications of a protracted war. 
Although a sudden peace is within 
the realm of possibility, the probabili- 
ties in the other direction are suf- 
ficiently strong to suggest that in- 
vestment programs should be ad- 
justed in such a way as to guard 
against the effect of a major trend 
toward higher prices and increasing 
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interest rates over the next year or 
two. This is not intended to imply 
that all conservative securities should 
be sold now and the proceeds con- 
centrated exclusively in “inflation 
hedges” or other presumptive benefi- 
ciaries of the ascendancy of war in- 
fluencés at some later stage of the 
conflict. Intensification of war ac- 
tivity, under certain circumstances, 
might bring about a rather pro- 
nounced decline in the more specula- 
tive stock groups. 

Warnings by impartial observers 
against underestimating the strength 
of the German-Russian alliance 
should be heeded. Developments last 
week seem to have strengthened the 
tactical position of the totalitarian 
powers. If either Germany or Rus- 
sia should score further major suc- 
cesses in dramatic moves against the 
Allies, the repercussions on our se- 
curity markets might well be at least 
temporarily bearish. Anything which 


would materially increase the chances 
for an ultimate defeat of the Allies is 
susceptible of definitely negative in- 
terpretation in our markets. If Allied 
reverses should overcome the strong 
neutrality sentiment in this country, 
leading to active participation by the 
United States in the war, extensive 
portfolio readjustments would be re- 
quired to avert losses. The initial ef- 
fect of American entry would be 
strongly deflationary. 

Since the course of the war is so 
difficult to predict, flexibility of in- 
vestment programs is essential. As 
a first step in preparation for later 
eventualities, heavy concentrations in 
fixed income bearing securities selling 
on a low yield basis should be light- 
ened. It has become evident in re- 
cent months that the domestic money 
market situation is losing some of its 
force as the major determinant of 
bond price trends. As the war is 
prolonged, the danger of a serious 


STABLE INCOME ISSUES 


Life Savers and Vick Chemical pass 


investment tests with flying colors 


COMMON stock which can be 
considered entirely suitable for 

those requiring a dependable income 
return may represent any one of a 
number of different industries and 
may be high priced, medium priced or 
even fairly low priced, but there are 
at least six qualifications it must 
necessarily meet. First and foremost, 
it should represent a company whose 
products are in rather constant de- 
mand throughout the various stages 
of the business cycle. Next, over- 
head costs must be low in order that 
the unavoidable fluctuations in sales 
volume to which nearly all businesses 
are to some extent subject shall not 
exert a disproportionately large effect 
on net income. 
The margin between raw materia 
costs and selling prices should not 
only be wide but should remain fairly 
uniform, either through an ability to 
adjust the latter item to the former 
or because both remain _ stable. 
Funded debt and preferred stock 
ought to be small or (preferably) en- 
tirely lacking in order to preclude a 
sizeable leverage effect on common 
share earnings. Financial position 


must be strong, with substantial hold- 
ings of cash and other quick assets. 
Finally, the above factors should have 
been in effect over a considerable 
period of time, including both good 
and bad years; in other words, the 
organization must have a proven 
record of earnings stability. 

Life Savers and Vick Chemical 
possess all of these qualities. The 
former’s products are essentially so- 
called luxury items, but this theo- 
retical disadvantage is entirely nulli- 
fied by the fact that they sell for so 
low a price that even depression bud- 
gets permit fairly steady purchases of 
“the candy mint with the hole.” 
Until the medical profession makes 
considerably more headway in coping 
with the common cold, Vick Chemi- 
cal’s products will be classed as prac- 
tical necessities. Both stocks offer 
excellent yields which are well pro- 
tected by recent and prospective earn- 
ings, and both occupy excellent posi- 
tions as income commitments. 

Life Savers accounts for about 90 
per cent of the domestic production 
of mints and approximately 60 per 
cent of the output of fruit drops; it 


decline in high grade bond prices in- 
creases. 

Because of the possibility of an im- 
portant intermediate decline before 
the beginning of a sustained war in- 
flation in this country, it is question- 
able whether a policy of immediate 
shifts to inflation hedges would be 
well advised. But the investor should 
be ready to make such changes on 
short notice, if developments later in 
the year point more definitely to the 
early beginning of a major war in- 
flation. 

Looking even further ahead, unless 
the present auguries against the like- 
lihood of an early peace prove mis- 
leading, the effects of the termination 
of the war and the return to a peace- 
time economy must also be borne in 
mind. The longer the war, and the 
greater the wartime inflation, the 
more severe will be the deflation 
which will inevitably follow as some 
time in the future. 


is easily apparent that competition 
has no terrors for this company. 
Operations are thoroughly mecha- 
nized and costs thus fluctuate with 
sales—which, in turn, fluctuate very 
little. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties are each almost three times as 
large as total current liabilities. The 
present regular dividend rate of $1.60 
per annum was established immedi- 
ately after the company’s segregation 
from Drug, Incorporated, in 1933 and 
has been supplemented by extras in 
every year since 1936. Selling around 
43, the stock yields six per cent on 
the basis of 1939 payments totaling 
$2.60 a share. 

Vick Chemical—another unit which 
was included in the old Drug, Incor- 
porated, combine—set a new sales 
record in the fiscal year ended last 
June 30. Net income failed by a 
comparatively small margin to dupli- 
cate this performance, mostly because 
of larger depreciation charges and 
taxes, though increasing competition 
has been a factor. This influence, 
however, is far from serious. Cash is 
more than four times, marketable se- 
curities more than double, current 
liabilities. This company has also 
paid a regular dividend rate ($2 a 
share) ever since the dissolution of 
Drug, Incorporated, with extras in 
every year. The present extra of 40 
cents per share per annum may be 
increased this year. Even at the 


1939 rate, the stock offers a yield of 
5.2 per cent at its recent price of 46. 
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SHOULD PREMIUM BONDS BE SOLD NOW? 


HE continuous pressure of a 
plethora of investment funds to- 
gether with artificially low interest 


rates, maintained chiefly through 
government monopolization of the 
money and capital markets, are the 
fundamental reasons for the phenom- 
enon that today finds a record num- 
ber of high grade corporate bonds 
selling at wide premiums. 

The price level for high grade cor- 
porate bonds rated in the A to triple- 
A class has been rather stable for the 
past several months ; for instance, the 
Moody bond yield average for this 
group has fluctuated only between 
3.18 and 3.23 per cent so far this 
year as compared with a 1939 high 
of 3.66 per cent and a low of 3.21 
per cent. Nevertheless the current 
period of easy money will not last 
forever, and though a definte forecast 
as to the time of a probable change 


Bonds for Transfer 


Call Recent 


Description of Bond Price Price 
Allied Stores Deb. 4%s, 1951......... 104 9614 
Armour & Co. (Del.) Ist 4s, 1955.... 105 101% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Deb. 5s, 1950... 102 97 
Great North. Ry. Co. Gen. 5%s, 1952.N.C. 9% 


Louis. & Nash. R.R. 1st Ref. 5s, 2003 105 98 
Penn. R.R. Co. Gen. ‘‘D” 4%s, 1981.N.C. 96 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Gen. 

Remington Rand, Inc. Deb. 4%s, 1956 105 101 
*Simmons ‘Co. Conv. Deb. 4s, 1952... 103 101 
Southern Kraft Corp. Ist Gen. 4%s, 


*Convertible into common at $66%4 to March 
31, 1941. 


is impossible, any stiffening of in- 
terest rates would adversely affect the 
market prices of today’s premium 
bonds. 

Tte tabulations just below list 
the bonds currently selling on the 
New York Stock Exchange at three 
points or more above their call prices, 
and, in the non-callable group, at pre- 


—Finfoto 


miums of more than 12 points above 
par. Holders of such bonds may well 
consider the advisability of making 
some adjustments in their portfolios, 
taking advantage of the present pre- 
miums—especially in the case of call- 
able bonds, where the loss of the pre- 
mium can come suddenly should the 
issuing company decide to refund its 
obligations. However, changes should 
be made in the light of the compo- 
sition of the individual portfolios and 
in accordance with investment objec- 
tives. Thus, for institutions that 
operate on an actuarial basis the dis- 
appearance of market premiums is of 
practically no importance. But for the 
individual investor it may mean a 
lucrum cessans, a lost opportunity for 
profit. 

For those investors who decide to 
transfer out of such premium bonds, 
the table above gives a list of issues 


HIGH PREMIUM BONDS SELLING ABOVE CALL PRICES 


Callable Bonds 


Call Recent 

BONDS Price Price 
Anaconda deb. 4%s, 1950.......... 105 108 
Rell. Pa. 5a; 1908. 100(’°44) 116 
Bell Tel. of Pa. Se, 1960.......... 100(°57) 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 6s, ’52 106 109 
Central Ill. Lt. Co. 3%4s, 1966..... 108% 111 
Cincinnati Union Term. 3%s, 1971 106% 109 
Cleveland El. Ill. 334s, 1965....... 105% 109 
Connecticut River Power 334s, 1961 106 109 

Cons. Edison of N. Y. 3%s, 1956.. 102% 106% 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. 3%s, 1948.. 104 107 
Cons. Edison of N. Y. 3%s 1946.. 102% 107 
Consumers Power 3%s, 1965....... 104% 108 

Crown Cork & Seal 4s, 1950...... 104 106%4 
Del. Pwr. & Lt. 4%s, 1969........ 100 104 
Del. Pwr. & Lt. 4%s, 1969........ 102% 107 

Del. Pwr. & Lt. 4%s, 1971........ 103% 108% 

Dow Chemical 3s, 1951............. 102% 105% 
Firestone Tire 3%s, 1948.......... 103 106 
Illinois Bell Tel. 3%4s, 1970........ 10714 1ll 
Kings Co. Lighting 6%4s, 1954..... 105 108 
Koppers Company 4s, 1951......... 103 106 


Call Recent 
BONDS Price Price 
Lone Star Gas 3%s, 1953.......... 105 110 


New England Tel. & T. 4%s, 1961 100(’58) 128 
New England Tel. & Tel. 5s, 1952 100(’49) 126 
N. Y. Edison Co. 3%s, 1965....... 105 10814 
N. Y. Telephone Co. 3%s, 1967.... 106 110 
North American Co, 3%s, 1949.... 103% 106 
North American Co. 33s, 1954.... 10234 106 


North American Co. 4s, 1959...... 10334 106% 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 4s, 1946..... 103 106 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 3%s, 1966..... 106 109% 
Portland General El. 5s, 1950..... 103 107 
Pub. Serv. of No. Ill. 3%s, 1968... 10634 109 
Rochester Gas & El. 3%s, 1967... 108 111 
Southern Bell Tel. 3%s, 1962...... 105 108% 
Southern Calif. Gas Co. 4%4s, 1961. 104 108 
Southwestern Bell Tel. 3s, 1968... 105 108 
Union El. Co. of Mo. 334s, 1962... 104% 107% 
Union Pacific R. R. 5s, 2008...... 107% 116 
United Biscuit 5s, 1950............ 105 108 
West Penn Power Co, 3%s, 1966.. 10714 110% 


Non-Callable Issues 


BONDS 


Atlanta, Knoxville & North. R. R. 5s, 1946 114 
Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1945.............05. 112 


Recent 
Price 


Brooklyn Union Gas 6s, 1947................ 114 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4s, 1989..............4.. 116 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%s, 1992............... 122 


Columbus & Hock. Valley R. R. 4s, 1948... 114 


Il. of N.Y. Se, 148 
Gas & El. of Bergen County 5s, 1949....... 124 
Hocking Valley Ry. 4%s, 1999............... 122 
Hudson County Gas 5s, 1949................ 126 
Kings County El. Lt. & Pwr. 6s, 1997...... 16<0 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5s, 1951.......... 129 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7s, 1944.......... 126 
128 
125 
Newsrn Cons, Gas Sa, 125 


N. Y. Gas El. Lt. Heat & Pwr. 4s, 1949... 117 
N. Y. Gas El. Lt. Heat & Pwr. 5s, 1948... 126 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 4s, 1996............ 122 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 5s, 1946........... 118 
Pennsylvania R. R. 4%4s, 1960............... 118 
Pitts. Cin. Chic. & St. Louis 4%4s, 1963.... 116 
Pub. Service El. & Gas 5s, 2037............ 147 
Trenton Gas & Elec. 5s, 1949.............005 125 
Westchester Lighting Co. 5s, 1950.......... 127 
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suitable for the reinvestment of the 
funds so released. It is obvious that 
the investment rating in most in- 
stances is somewhat lower, although 
these bonds represent fundamentally 
sound situations and offer reasonable 
assurance of continuing their regular 
service. The investment quality of 
the issues is generally indicated by 
the yields offered; and while all ap- 
pear to be suitable for inclusion in 
diversified portfolios, the selection of 
any single bond should be guided by 
individual investment requirements. 
Where such bonds, now selling at a 
premium, have been bought with the 
intention to be held to maturity ob- 
viously no changes are required. 


I.B.A. BECOMES 
MILITANT 


LTHOUGH tthe Investment 

Bankers Association conceded 
the growing necessity of implementing 
its organization with a paid executive 
who would give all his time to pub- 
licizing its importance in the main- 
tenance of free enterprise, it promptly 
rushed into print with a denial that 
this post had been offered to John W. 
Hanes, former SEC member and later 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Also it pooh-poohed the story that 
he was to receive a fanciful salary of 
$100,000. This stipend it claimed was 
utterly ridiculous and out of question. 

So much for this part of the tale. 

More important, however, is the 
evidence provided by the organiza- 
tion that it has decided to become 
militant: to carry its message to Gar- 
cia, the American people. 

What a factful revelation it can now 
give the people of how through their 
foresight and courage our investment 
bankers annually provided—until the 
New Deal dried up their field of ac- 
tivity—from two to four billions of 
dollars to build and expand industry, 
through which increased employment 
was furnished. 

Such a message conveyed force- 
fully and truthfully cannot be called 
propaganda, because it is the actual 
truth. 

It is most encouraging to witness 
the rejuvenation of courage among 
the members of our leading invest- 
ment organization in not just defend- 
ing themselves from unfair and dema- 
gogic criticism, but in revealing their 
vital importance to the maintenance 
of a capitalistic system and in our 
high standard of living. 


AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. 
MAKES NEW RECORDS 


ORE than two million tele- 

phones have been added to the 
Bell System during the past three 
calendar years. The additions during 
the past six months have approached 
the best gains of 1937, and on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940, over 16.7 million sta- 
tions were in service. The 1930 rec- 
ord (15.2 million) was passed in 1937, 
and new records established in 1938 
and 1939. In spite of the stormy eco- 
nomic conditions experienced since 
March of 1937, every month has 
shown an extension of service to ad- 
ditional subscribers except for June 
and July, 1938, when small declines 
were reported. 

Except for the sensitivity of toll 
service revenues to the major changes 
in general business conditions, and 
pressure from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and local com- 
munities for lower rates and_ for 
greater regulatory powers, the out- 
look could be regarded as decidedly 
favorable to continued expansion of 
earnings over the longer term. Even 
these drawbacks can be regarded as 
temporary interruptions of the secu- 
lar trend, provided that regulation 
does not become so complicated, along 
with the increasing tax burden, that it 
destroys managerial ability. 

Consolidated revenues for 1939 
rose $54.5 million, or 5.17 per cent; 
remarkable is the fact that over 63.7 
per cent of this revenue gain was car- 
ried through to earnings available for 
the stockholders. As a result, com- 
mon stock earnings advanced from 
$155.5 million or $8.32 per share in 
1938 to $190.3 million or $10.18 per 
share in 1939, a gain of 22.3 per cent. 
This favorable trend should continue 


MONTHLY GAINS IN BELL SYSTEM 
TELEPHONE STATIONS 


1940 1939 1938 1937 


94,700 65,600 31,400 96,000 
82,900 68,300 29,900 92,000 
.700 29,900 ,600 
lances 15,720 *19,400 31,400 
11,200 *6,700 500 
86,900 58,400 74,600 
Adjusted total 

775,000 430,000 876,000 

*Decline. 


through the first quarter of 1940. 
The operating ratio has been favored 
during the past six months by an ex- 
ceptionally high rate of usage of trans- 
atlantic and toll service facilities as a 
result of the war crises in Europe, 
and one should not expect this advan- 
tage to continue indefinitely. Accord- 
ing to the company, the number of 
long distance calls suddenly increased 
30 per cent early last September and 
passed all previous records. Some 
slowing down in the rate of gain in 
revenues and equity earnings in the 
near future is therefore a probability. 

The financial condition of the sys- 
tem indicates that additions to plant 
facilities will continue to be financed 
out of earnings and bond issues, 
rather than stock offerings, until such 
time as stock can be sold on a 5 per 
cent basis. The ratio of funded debt 
to total capital obligations and surplus 
was only 30 per cent in 1939, com- 


pared with 34 per cent in 1929 and | 


45 per cent in 1919, and interest rates 
are far below those years. 

The capital stock of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph continues as an 


outstandingly attractive long term in- [| 


vestment for income. At the present 
price of 175 the yield is over 5 per 
cent. 


QUEENS AND 
THE FHA 


EW YORK CITY’S Queens} 


Borough is accounting for about 


25 per cent of all residential building > 
But the Bor-} 
ough is hardly resting on its laurels. 
National | 
Bank gave an “FHA Loan Dinner”| 
for 150 realty men of Long Island’s} 
North Shore. The object: to stimu-} 
late further home-remodeling and} 


in the United States. 


Last week, the Bayside 


new-construction activity. Guests in- 


cluded officials of the Federal Hous-} 


ing Administration, who led an in- 


formal discussion on rules and regu-} 
lations governing the granting off 
various types of FHA-Insured Loans}. 


by approved lending institutions. 
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PLANNING A COMPLETE 
FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


A framework of a program for a married 
man, age 35, with one child, an annual in- 
come of $3,000, and resources of $25,000. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


hypothetical cases presented 
in these discussions assume the 
existence of specified reserve funds so 
that a complete program can be out- 
lined. In many instances it is recog- 
nized that no surplus of any size has 
been established although it should 
be the goal of every well planned 
financial program. It must also be 
conceded that no specific program 
can be devised to fit all circumstances. 
But the framework of a sound plan 
can be outlined and the average re- 
quirements discussed can be used as 
guides in constructing individual pro- 
grams. 

Let us consider the case of a mar- 
ried man, age 35, with one child who 
has an annual income of $3,000 and 
resources of $25,000. How much in- 


surance should he carry? What price 


should he pay for a home? How 
much of an emergency fund should be 
maintained? And finally what type 
of security portfolio should be estab- 
lished ? 


Life Insurance 


The primary function of life insur- 
ance is protection. It provides a sub- 
stitute in part for the lost earning 
power of the insured and assurance 
that the individual’s financial program 
can be carried through successfully in 
the event of his death. An arbitrary 
rule states that from 8 to 12 per cent 
of annual income may be allocated 
to the payment of life insurance 
premiums. It is also generally agreed 
that in order to maintain approxi- 
mately the same living standards in 
the event of the death of the insured 
about a third to a half of present in- 
come will be required. 

Applying these average rules to the 
case under consideration, from $300 
to $350 a year might reasonably be 
devoted to the purchase of life in- 
surance. A $10,000 ordinary life 


policy would cost in the neighborhood 
of $275 annually (excluding divi- 
dends) and an additional $5,000 term 
policy could be obtained for an out- 
lay of approximately $70. 

The period of greatest need will 
exist until the child’s education is 
completed and the lower cost term 
insurance will provide the additional 
protection during this period. Term 
insurance provides protection only, 
with little or no savings feature, and 
continues in force for a limited time 
depending on the type of policy. 

With insurance proceeds of $15,- 
000 and resources of $25,000 invested 
to return an average yield of only 3 
per cent, the widow would be assured 
of an income of $1,200 annually 
which wouid represent 40 per cent of 
present income from earnings. If the 
husband comes under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act (and the 
majority of employed workers do) 
and his death occurs before the child 
has reached the age of 18, an addi- 
tional source of income will be avail- 
able. 

Under the liberalized amendments 
adopted last summer a widow is en- 
titled to draw three-quarters of the 
old age benefits which would accrue 
to her husband at the age of 65, plus 
one-half for each child under 18. In 
this case it would amount to about $52 
per month until the child reaches the 
age of 18. At that time all payments 
would cease until the widow reached 
the age of 65, at which time she would 


be entitled to receive about $32 — 


monthly for the rest of her life. 

The foregoing considers insurance 
primarily from the standpoint of pro- 
tection. It may be desired under cer- 
tain circumstances to incorporate in 
the insurance program a systematic 
savings plan in the form of annuities, 
or personal requirements may dictate 
some -variation of the average plan 
mentioned above. 


The leading life insurance com- 
panies have made great strides in re- 
cent years in developing planned pro- 
grams to meet the needs of individual 
requirements and in laying out the 
insurance program it would be well 
to seek advice from an experienced 
and reliable insurance counsellor. 

Based on a rule of thumb that the 
cost of a home should range between 
two and three times the annual in- 
come, $8,500 would seem to be a rea- 
sonable expenditure for this purpose. 
After a moderate down payment ap- 
plication of about 25 per cent of in- 
come for housing purposes on a 20 
year amortizing mortgage would call 
for an outlay of about $75 monthly, 
part of which would be savings, leav- 
ing a margin for repairs, etc. 


Emergency Reserves 


From 20 to 30 per cent of the an- 
nual income is generally considered 
a sufficient amount to maintain as an 
emergency reserve to take care of un- 
expected contingencies. In this case 
$1,000 would seem to be ample 
provision. A secondary reserve in 
the form of borrowing power on in- 
surance provides an additional mar- 
gin of protection in case of dire 
necessity. 

The formulation of the security 
portfolio comes next. With the years 
of best earnings presumably ahead of 
him, this individual may reasonably 
stress capital growth as one of his 
major investment objectives. Income, 
of course, should not be ignored and 
a reasonable return on _ invested 
funds should be sought. But depend- 
ing on general economic conditions as 
much as 50 per cent of capital might 
normally be devoted to business cycle 
issues and growth stocks which gen- 
erally offer the best opportunities for 
capital enhancement in return for the 
greater inherent risks. 
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Ratings are from THe FiNANciAL Wor.ip “Also FW” refers to the last previous Be 

Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. item in the magazine. Opinions are based Ez 

Refer to individual Stock Factographs for on data regarded as reliable, but no re- ad 

further vital information and statistical data. sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. ; Oo 

INCLUDING LATEST RATINGS 

y 

u 

Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, March 13, 1940 : 

American Ice, pfd. C+ rated by savings incident to introduc- the bright future of its present re- 
At current prices, around 29, re- tion of the two-quart paper container. search efforts. Meanwhile, premium > 
tention of shares is warranted, purely As for the rest, the 1940 outlook for placed on the stock has pushed yield 

as a speculation (paid 50 cents so far ice cream, manufactured, prescription below 2 per cent. Earnings for the [ : 

this year). After finishing 1939 mod- and special products is encouraging. fiscal year to end next May should hit | : 
erately in the black, it is understood (Also FW, Feb. 7.) a new peak at well over $4 a share; | 

that American Ice entered 1940 with this may bring an extra dividend or a | : 

operations about even with a year Brunswick-Balke B boost in the annual rate. (Also FW, } ‘ 

ago. Extremely cold weather this While obviously speculative, reten- Feb. 28.) ; 

winter has stimulated company’s sales tion of shares (recently quoted at 24) ' 
of fuel oil and coal. Thus while a is warranted (paid 25 cents so far this Hershey Chocolate BT 

definite estimate of first period re- year). Thus far in 1940, sales have Primary appeal of shares is for in- Y 

sults is not available, there is good been at higher levels than during the come; approx. price, 64 (ann. div., a 

reason to believe that improvement corresponding period in 1939; un- $3; yield, 4.7%). A sharp drop in ; 

will be shown over the $200,000 loss filled orders, moreover, have also been inventory adjustments had its effect 

of a year ago. (Also FW, Oct. 25, larger. Company did very well last last year and net rose to the equiva- | ~ 

39.) year by earning the equivalent of lent of $7.24 a share—the best result | . 

$4.23 per share. As things now — since 1931. Because of the war, the | . 

Bendix B stand, results in the current year British cocoa control schemes will be . 

Now selling at around 33, shares should make an equally good show- the chief factor in cocoa prices for , 

are suitable for retention as a long ing. Brunswick is presently making some time to come. Presently, how- 

term speculation (paid $1.50 last certain plant improvements which ever, the company is indicated to have ‘ 

year). Based on the large volume of should ultimately add to operating substantial supplies on hand. Despite : 
bookings from the automobile and air- efficiency. (Also FW, Sept. 6, ’39.) unsettled conditions over the past | 

craft industries, first quarter earnings decade, Hershey has managed to turn : 

of this unit are currently being esti- Dow Chemical Aina remarkable operating record. ? 

mated at about $1 a share. A big Industry position and long range i : 

factor in the indicated result—which growth prospects justify retention of Johns-Manville BG, 

would establish profits at the 1929 shares, now around 155 (ann. div., Though liberally priced in relation ‘ 

rate—has been sharp expansion in $3). Reflecting persistent investment fo earnings, cyclical potentialities | . 

facilities for the manufacture of air- demand, Dow Chemical shares are warrant retention of shares, recently | . 

craft parts. In view of the substantial currently selling at the highest point quoted at 72 (paid $2.75 in 1939). | ; 

total of business on hand, second ever recorded. The company has con- Although sales to the building trades 

period results are expected to con- tinued to expand its activities and are not expected to register more than ' 

tinue the favorable trend. (Also FW, much of the buying here is based on moderate gains this year, expanding 


Feb. 7.) 
Borden B 


Comparatively generous income af- 
forded warrants retention of shares, 
now around 23 (yield on $1.40 paid 
last year, 6.1%). Wider profit mar- 
gins and increased unit sales, last 
year, sent Borden’s earnings to the 
best level since 1930. Per share re- 
sult was $1.81, compared with $1.51 
in 1938. Largely because of price- 
fixing efforts by the government, fluid 
milk operations continue unsatisfac- 
tory. This situation may be amelio- 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers ‘should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Aero Supply 
American Hard Rubber..C to C+ 


Simmons Hardware ..... D toD+ 


10 


business activity should increase total 
shipments. This is related to the fact 
that roughly half of aggregate volume 
is absorbed by industries other than 
building. Thus far in 1940, company 
has not declared a dividend. But this 
is of no particular significance at this 
time; provided current trends con- 


Barker Gres. ............ Cc to - tinue, payments should be seen later 
Bath Iron Works........ Cc toC+ : 

Davega Stores ........... Cc toC+ - the year. (Also FW, Aug. 30, 

toC+ 

Marshall Field .......... Cc toC+ 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.C to C+ Phillips Petroleum C+ 


Stock, recently priced at 39, repre- 
sents one of the more attractive situe 
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tions in the oil group (ann. div., $2). 
Annual report, showing per share net 
of $2.21 compared with $2.03 in 1938, 
reveals a number of interesting facts : 
Although 1939 net production was 
greater than in 1938 (and, inciden- 
tally, considerably in excess of refin- 
ery requirements ), actual cost of pro- 
ducing this output was lower; total 
output of motor fuel from all proc- 
esses was over 89 per cent of crude 
runs —an unusually high gasoline 
yield ; and total sales of finished prod- 
ucts rose to another new high record 


at roughly 1.1 billion gallons. (Also 
FW, Feb. 7.) 
Plough, Inc. B+ 


Retention of shares is warranted as 
a moderately priced, long term specu- 
lation, around 10 on the Curb (paid 
and declared 30 cents so far this 
year). Sustained employment and 
rising payrolls continue to benefit this 
well entrenched unit in the cosmetic 
and proprietary preparations field. 
Present estimates are that first half 
earnings will exceed the 50 cents a 
share shown in the like period a year 
ago. Plough does no business on the 
European continent. Exports to Latin 
America, however, are significant— 
and increasing all the time. In 1939, 
net was equivalent to 84 cents a share, 
compared with 67 cents in 1938. 


Reynolds Metals Cc 

Stock, now around 14, is a suitable 
medium for placement of purely spec- 
ulative funds. Company recently re- 
ported that about one-half of its profit 
of $1.22 per share last year was 
earned in the final quarter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, increase in business during’ 
the latter months of 1939 was so great 
that entire plant capacity was pressed 
into service. So far this year, busi- 
ness has shown little falling off and 
production is continuing at a high 
rate. While plant was rearranged and 
enlarged over the past two years, it has 
become advisable to expand further. 


Thompson Products 


Stock Values Slide 


CCORDING to The Exchange, 
the Big Board’s monthly pub- 
lication, the total market value of 
all common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange decreased 
from $41.3 billions at the beginning 
of 1939 to $40.2 billions at the end 
of the year, a decline of 2.7 per cent. 
The latest figure available shows a 
further decrease to $39.8 billions as 
of February 29. 


Sun Oil B+ 

At prevailing levels, around 61, 
shares represent one of the more at- 
tractive equities in the oil industry 
(ann. div., $1; paid 5% in stock so 
far this year). Reports are that the 
three plants constructed for manufac- 
ture of company’s new gasoline, “Nu- 
Blue Sunoco,” cost $16 million and 
have upped daily refinery capacity to 
120,000 barrels—an increase of about 
25 per cent. In the face of generally 
unfavorable conditions in the oil in- 
dustry, these plants were an impor- 
tant factor in boosting per share net 
to $2.74 last year, from $1.07 in 1938. 
(Also FW, Sept. 13, ’39.) 


B 

Shares, now selling at about 33, 
rank with the more promising specu- 
lations in the cyclical group (declared 
25 cents so far this year). While 
maintaining its strong position in the 
auto parts industry, Thompson has 
made great strides as a supplier in the 
aircraft manufacturing field. Pres- 
ently, the company makes more than 
1,000 different airplane items in ap- 
proximately 70 ciassifications, or 
about twice the amount at this time a 
year ago. Reflecting this gain, main 
plant at Cleveland is being expanded 
so that production capacity for air- 


craft parts will be increased five-fold 
by next June. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


United Aircraft B 
Purchase of shares ts indicated for 
those who are willing to exercise 
patience and assume the speculative 
risks involved; current levels, about 
47 (paid $2 last year). It is inter- 
esting to note that the cost of plant 
expansion, occasioned by heavy for- 
eign orders, is being substantially cov- 
ered in selling prices to foreign cus- 
tomers. Significance of this is that, 
through special amortization-depre- 
ciation accounts, practically all plant 
additions will either be charged off at 
or before completion of orders now on 
hand or will be covered by appropri- 
ate reserves. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Vanadium C+ 

Commitments in shares may be un- 
dertaken as a speculation on trends of 
industrial activity; approx. price, 35 
(paid $1 in 1939). Current esti- 
mates are that Vanadium’s business is 
running at about the same rate as in 
the final three months of 1939. The 
company does not publish quarterly 
statements. Indications are, however, 
that earnings in the first three months 
will approximate the $1.25 per share 
believed to have been earned in the 
closing quarter last year. (Also FW, 


Jan. 24.) 


West Va. Pulp & Paper C+ 
Retention of shares is warranted as 
‘a better-than-average commitment in 
the highly speculative paper industry; 
recent price, 16 (paid and declared so 
far this year, 15 cents). Company 
did exceptionally well in the initial 
quarter of its current fiscal year by 
reporting net equivalent to 58 cents a 
share, compared with 17 cents in the 
like period a year ago. As one of the 
largest factors in its field, company 
will benefit from greater indicated de- 
mand over the next several months. 


(Also FW, Dec. 27, ’39.) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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More Than 
a Belly Full 


Judging from the snail’s pace with 
which the hearing before the SEC 
on the integration of American Gas 
& Electric is proceeding, it will take 
many months before any decision can 
be reached on what this corporation 
should do to comply with Section 11 
of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

But this has not deterred the SEC 
from going ahead and hailing nine 
other holding companies to submit 
their plans, naming dates when they 
should be filed. This is quite a belly- 
ful of hearings to take on. 

Any student of the complex struc- 
ture of the utilities is well aware that 
the partitioning of them into segments 
which would comply with this partic- 
ular law is going to present a most 
difficult task if it is carried out in 
the spirit of fairness and without in- 
justice to the millions of people who 
have invested their money in their 
securities. 

It will take years before this work 
can be carefully concluded. Even then 
the legality of the SEC’s decisions 
will have to be determined. 

Under these circumstances would 
it not have been more advisable and 
tactful if one or two companies had 
been selected to use as examples of 
how the industry should be disinteg- 
rated and then re-integrated to enable 
utility investors to judge how fair 
this partition was to be, instead of the 
SEC calling all of its nine patients 
into its operating room and keeping 
them in a highly nervous state for 
years to come? 

In its latest action it has succeeded 
in putting on ice what the Administra- 
tion was so anxious to encourage, and 
that was to have the utility companies 


plan to go ahead and finance their 
much needed expansion. 

The action has caused needless 
anxiety among utility investors, who 
cannot be made to understand that 
whatever the SEC does, it cannot de- 
stroy the earning power of the utili- 
ties on which their investments rely. 


Another 
Spending Spree? 


With an important election ap- 
proaching, New Dealers are deep in 
thought in devising another formula 
whereby another big spending spree 
can be undertaken without at this 
time demanding from Congress gigan- 
tic appropriations that would make 
necessary either increased taxes or 
raising the national debt limit. 

In the meantime there is raised the 
bogeyman that without the ever-con- 
tinuing pump priming by the Govern- 
ment, business is likely to slump and 
precipitate another depression. 

But all this thumping of the drums 
of fear is not having its desired effect 
on business, for it has long come to 
realize how useless these artificial 
stimulants turn out to be. 

The people themselves are also 
recognizing it and are demanding that 
the pump be discarded, and that in- 
stead there should be removed the 
handicaps the New Deal has con- 
stantly thrown in the way of industry. 
Then it can get under its own power 
and go places. 

In urging a new spending spree 
the New Deal is only seeking its own 
salvation, for in such a program it 
feels it can keep itself entrenched in 
the Government. 
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Livermore 
Reveals Secret 


Newspapermen a week or so ago 
were intrigued by an invitation from 
Jessie Livermore-—the boy plunger 
of another historic speculative era— 
intimating he had something of im- 
portance to communicate. They were 
under the impression it was a news 
story, but when they arrived at 
Livermore’s place they found an 
elaborate brokerage office fitted out 
with quotation boards, plenty of li- 
quids and a light buffet supper. But 
they were not long at their refresh- 
ments before well groomed and car- 
nationed assistants were telling them 
what a wonderful speculative trad- 
ing system their boss had personally 
devised. 

That was the story. It referred 
simply to another market system 
which is to be fully revealed in a book 
soon to be published. -.Then those 
‘whose confidence can be weaned to 
the empirical thesis of this well pub- 
licized speculator can join his specula- 
tive family by shelling out $250 for 
a market service. 

Quite gravely, newspapermen were 
told that the disciples of Livermore 
need not read the newspapers for in- 
formation or guidance. The fall and 
rise of certain stocks will provide a 
clear signal when to buy or sell, and 
periodically like the coming and go- 
ing of seasons they can cash in their 
profits ard bank them, without wor- 
rying about suffering a loss. 

In that manner Livermore will re- 
lieve them from using their own in- 
telligence, making out of all of them 
contented robots and reducing the 
science of speculation to such a math- 
ematical certainty that eventually 
there no longer will exist speculation 
at all. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY POINTS 


TO NEW FRONTIERS 
Part IV—Mechanical Cotton Picker—Diesel Engines 


The South’s “white blossoms” still tease the “mechanical 
substitute for human fingers”, while the industrial thirst 
for power is highlighted by the brainchild of Rudolf Diesel. 


By Thomas A. Falco 


N EXCITED buzz swept the 

chamber of the United States 
Senate. It was March 4, 1858; Wil- 
liam H. Seward of New York had 
just delivered his boast that hence- 
forth the North would rule the South 
as a conquered province. An attack 
on the South was an attack on cot- 
ton... . The gavel came down with 
a bang. “The Chair recognizes the 
Gentleman from South Carolina!” 
Up rose James Henry Hammond in 
militant defense: “. .. No, you dare 
not make war cotton. No power 
on earth dares to make war upon it. 
Cotton is king!” 

How appropriate those words were 
at that time! The South was then 
producing about 90 per cent of the 
world’s cotton supply; the slave 


population had increased from less 


than 700,000 in 1790, to almost 4 
million. But even as Hammond was 
hurling his impassioned defy, the first 
patents were being issued on a new 
invention — a “mechanical cotton 
picker.” 


Cotton Picker 


What would such a device do to 
“King Cotton’s” mighty empire? 
That question remains unanswered. 
For while hundreds of such patents 
have been granted and millions of dol- 
lars have been spent in the search for 
a mechanical substitute for human 
fingers, the cotton crop is_ still 
gathered largely by hand just as it 
was a hundred years ago. Neverthe- 
less, the “cotton picker” issue is still 
one to inspire debate, stir visions of 
corporate profits and raise the specter 
of social chaos. 

Although perhaps not at the same 


.rate, the technological shock-troops of 


Science have been marching through 
field as well as factory. Thus, in so 
far as cotton is concerned, there have 
been great advances over the methods 


employed a century ago, particularly 
in breaking the soil, distributing fer- 
tilizer, and in seeding and cultivating. 
But two of the major operations— 
chopping and picking—are still per- 
formed chiefly by hand. The reasons? 
Briefly, the selective judgment re- 
quired is not easily transferred to ma- 
chinery; labor throughout the South 
is normally plentiful and cheap. 

Still, the efforts continue. Consider 
the Rust Brothers of Tennessee. 
Their first cotton harvesting device 
was brought out in 1928 and im- 
proved in each subsequent year. To- 
day, through the Rust Cotton Picker 
Company, they offer a standardized 
self-powered tandem model, designed 
primarily for large plantations and 
heavy-yield territory. It is said that 
this machine can do the work of 150 
hand pickers. But it’s expensive— 
$4,995 “f. o. b. factory.” (A “Pull- 
Model,” used in conjunction with an 
ordinary row-crop tractor, and cost- 
ing about $2,000, is not being manu- 
factured “for the time being.”) J. I. 
Case has produced a machine that 
will “pick cotton from the plant in 
practically the same percentage as the 
hand picker.” And _ International 
Harvester, after considerable experi- 
mentation, now has one “in a rather 
highly developed pre - production 
status.” 

Impressive claims have been made 
for some of these machines, especially 
the Rust device. But all in all, major 
objections remain. As the hundreds 
of rotating, smooth wire spindles 
pierce the bolls, they almost invariably 
pick up leaf, shale and other foreign 
matter. There are many moving 
parts, too, thus heightening the 
chances of mechanical break-downs. 
Besides, labor-time transferred to ma- 
chinery must justify itself economi- 
cally. And since prices here are rela- 
tively high, most of the Cotton Belt 
can’t see any cost advantage in using 
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a mechanical picker—today, in any 
event. It is for this very reason that 
J. I. Case is not marketing their prod- 
uct; in their own words, they “do 
not consider it practical from a com- 
mercial standpoint.” 

Admittedly, then, there are still 
obstacles to this last big step in the 
mechanization of “King Cotton.” 
But it would hardly be wise to pre- 
dict that they will not be ultimately 
overcome. In such a contingency, 
what about the sccial implications of 
a robot that can harvest as much cot- 
ton, in one day, as a human can pick 
in a month? 

Maybe it will turn a larger per- 
centage of workers into domestic 
service; perhaps it will result in the 
employment of fewer members of a 
family, but at better wages; finally— 
and provided that its development 
proceeds slowly, as at present—new 
industries may surge forward to ab- 
sorb the hundreds of thousands of 
potential idle hands. A “New Fron- 
tier” —but while we move toward it, 
the South’s “white blossoms” will 
most likely continue to be gathered 
largely by “four black fingers and a 
thumb.” 


Diesel Engines 


Sales record : 1920—120,000 horse- 
power ; 1939—2.1 million horsepower. 
That epitomizes the progress of one 
of the most rapidly growing indus- 
tries in the United States, the man- 
ufacture of Diesel engines. 

The Diesel engine was introduced 
several years prior to the turn of the 
century by a German engineer, Ru- 
dolf Diesel. Since that time, it has 
achieved increasing success as a com- 
petitor of the steam engine, steam 
turbine, gasoline engine and electric 
motor for various services such as 
marine work, pumping installations, 
heavy-duty motor vehicles and driv- 
ing electric generators. Presently, it 
is pointing the way to revolutionary 
advances in the production of light, 
power, and mechanical energy. A 
brief discussion will explain why. 

In keeping with the general situa- 
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Leading Diesel Engine Producers 


Company: 


Automotive 
Compressors 


American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Caterpillar Tractor 

Chicago Pneumatic 

Continental Motors 

Cooper-Bessemer 
Fairbanks, Morse 
General Motors 

Hercules Motors 
Ingersoll-Rand ............. 
International Harvester 
Mack Trucks 
National Supply 
Waukesha Motor 


Principal Outlets 
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tion surrounding internal combustion 
engines, the Diesel’s economy is prac- 
tically independent of its size. In a 
steam plant, for one thing, fuel 
economy is possible—but there is an 
accompanying increase in size of the 
plant. Second, “the Diesel engine 
has the highest thermal efficiency of 
any heat engine.” 

Because of this great “thermal ef- 
ficiency,” the Diesel engine will con- 
sume only about two-thirds of the 
fuel used by a gasoline engine to gen- 
erate equivalent power. At the same 
time, cost of Diesel fuel oil per gallon 
is only about half that of gasoline 
(except, of course, when taxes are 
levied on the use of these fuels, as in 
the case of trucks and buses using 
public roads). A _ specific instance 
of the economies possible: A Diesel 
tractor was operated for 1,700 hours 
over a six-months period; outlay for 
fuel and lubricating oil was 18 cents 
an hour. Original cost of a gasoline 
tractor would have been about $850 
less. But operating expenses, on a 
similar basis, would have been 72 
cents an hour. Resulting savings of 
$918, therefore, more than offset the 
initial higher cost of the Diesel dur- 
ing this relatively brief period. 

What are the outlets for Diesel 
power? Tractors alone probably ac- 
count for at least 40 per cent of total 
Diesel sales; their economy possibili- 
ties hold particular appeal on the 
large farms of the Midwest, the great 
plantations of the South, and the 
giant orchards of the West. Trucks 
and buses are another important mar- 
ket. So are enterprises needing 


moderate-sized power plants: small 
manufacturing organizations ; isolated 
gas stations, hotels, resorts, hospitals, 
etc. In the marine field, the Diesel 
is constantly gaining ground—in 
larger installations as well as in 
pleasure boats and smaller harbor and 
Navy craft, where decreased fire 
hazard is a convincing attraction. 
While its value in high-speed railway 
passenger service is still open to ques- 
tion, there is little argument over its 
superiority for use in switching en- 
gines. And, of course, the Diesel has 
a host of industrial applications ; these 
are increasing steadily as further me- 
chanical improvements are effected. 
As shown by the appended tabula- 
tion, a good number of companies 


are interested in Diesel engine manu- 
facture. Most important unit in the 
field is Caterpillar Tractor. Other 
outstanding builders include Fair- 
banks, Morse Company, General Mo- 
tors, Hercules Motors, Ingersoll- 
Rand, International Harvester and 
Waukesha Motor. Also worthy of 
note are some of the unlisted pro- 
ducers such as Atlas Imperial, Buda 
Company and Cummins Engine. 

Projecting the Diesel engine into 
the future brings up the possibility 
of its use in the airplane and pas- 
senger automobile. In regard to the 
first, experimentation since the early 
‘twenties has brought a number of 
successful applications, particularly in 
Germany. Until further reductions in 
the ratios of weight-to-horsepower 
are achieved, however, quantity pro- 
duction will probably not be seen in 
this country. As for the motor car, 
several spectacular tours have at- 
tracted a good measure of attention ; 
and so have a number of interesting 
speed records. But right now, it 
looks as if the Diesel cannot be used 
in passenger automobiles without 
sacrificing flexibility. 

There are many who feel that the 
technological development of the 
Diesel engine has reached a point 
where the general problem confront- 
ing the manufacturer is as much one 
of merchandising as of mechanics. 
While there is still much to be ac- 
complished from a_ technological 
standpoint, this is undoubtedly partly 
true. Be that as it may, the indus- 
try’s progress, together with its fu- 
ture potentialities, points to some- 
thing of an uninterrupted path for 
the brainchild of Rudolf Diesel. 


FOR MORE COORDINATION 


FAR flung business presents nu- 


merous perplexities in its hand- 


ling as a single unit, but enterprising 
executives usually find a practical way 
of harnessing constructive team work 
to do it. How well this is sometimes 
accomplished is illustrated in the case 
of the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company, which has separated its 
business into divisional groups, each 
under the watchful eyes of a chairman 
who handles routine operations and 
who reports directly to the company’s 
Then together with the 
aid of a general coordinating com- 
mittee, major policies are formulated. 


president. 


Benjamin Franklin in one of his 
homely adages declared the eyes of a 
master are worth ten thousand hands, 
but this was back in the pioneer days 
when business was in its swaddling 
clothes. Today it is too large to be 
overseen so simply. It needs capable 
men in key positions equipped with 
the authority to handle the affairs of 
the arms of the business under their 
immediate control. This is the frame 
work that Tide Water has set up for 
itself, and it is working very efficient- 
ly in bringing about the closest co- 
ordination between its many different 
divisions. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Published Weekly for Busy Investors 
Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Cessation of hostilities in Finland means no change in in- 
dicated investment policies. Stock market has given 


MARCH 20, 1940 


FROM December's level of 128, the Federal Re- 
serve Board's index of industrial production has 
declined to an estimated 107 at the beginning of 
this month, reflecting one of the swiftest downward 
movements on record. Yet in the meantime, the 
industrial stock average has moved from 150.24 at 
the end of December to 148.32 this week—a net 
change of less than two points in the face of a 21- 
point drop in business activity. That performance 
in itself offered good indication of the funda- 
mental soundness of the present stock market struc- 
ture. And if further proof is necessary, it appears 
to have been furnished by the manner in which the 
news of the Russo-Finnish peace was received, with 
the industrial average showing only a 5-cent change 
the day of the announcement. (Finnish and Scan- 
dinavian bonds, of course, rallied sharply; but their 
investment position has by no means been re- 
established, and they remain in a definitely specu- 
lative status.) Although the nominal ending of that 
war is bound to have important effects on the poli- 
cies of the other European belligerents, it does not 
seem to change the probability that the German- 
Allied conflict will be long and drawn out, and wil! 
thus continue to constitute a major factor in the 
formulation of investment policies for a consider- 
able time to come. 


THIS WEEK'S change of events abroad is not likely 
to have significant repercussions on American indus- 
try. Although the indications are that foreign 
demand for American goods is continuing to ex- 
pand, it has not yet grown sufficiently to furnish a 
full offset to the domestic considerations that aided 
in bringing about the recession in business activity. 
Nevertheless, further signs of an approaching level- 
ling off of the decline have appeared. The basic 
steel industry has at least temporarily interrupted 
its record of successive declines in operating rate 


further evidence of underlying strength. 


that had been reported each week since the begin- 
ning of the year, and although output still is above 
the level of incoming orders the latter has been 
improving. Automobile production (which is closely 
geared to current and prospective demand) has 
furthered its recent gains and now is back almost to 
the level of January (and is 23 per cent ahead of a 
year ago). New orders are reviving in a number 
of important fields, and a balance is being rather 
rapidly restored between general production and 
consumptive demand. 


THE FIRST quarter of 1940 is being characterized 
by business recession. The second quarter promises 
to bring not only a definite halt to the downward 
movement, but following that a resumption of the 
upward trend is in prospect. It is too early to 
attempt to measure the pace of the subsequent 
improvement, although nothing like last autumn's 
ascent is indicated. But this movement, which 
should be based on further ground, should also have 
a more lasting influence on the trend of stock prices. 


AS STATED two weeks ago, there now.exists justifi- 
cation for the inclusion of a moderate amount of 
business cycle stocks in one's portfolio. But acqui- 
sition of such issues can be undertaken gradually, 
and reserve buying power should not be exhausted. 
Stable income shares should continue to account for 
the bulk of one's holdings, and transfer from income 
stocks to cycle stocks is not recommended. As to 
bonds, investors would do well to go over their 
holdings of fixed income obligations in light of the 
substantial premiums over call prices commanded 
by many high grade issues, making transfers where 
necessary in order to protect market profits or 
avoid losses through early redemption. 


—Written March 14; Richard J. Anderson. 
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WHEN DO “HOLDOUTS” PAY? The most re- 
cent instance of non-depositing security holders 
profiting at the expense of a depositing majority 
in corporate reorganizations is furnished by the 
New York City transit situation. Here, unassented 
B.-M. T. and Brooklyn & Queen Transit securities 
are currently selling at substantial premiums over 
the prices offered in the unification plan—which 
prices have been accepted by the majority of the 
companies’ security holders. Obviously, the "hold- 
outs'’ are reaping a large advantage over those 
whose assents are making unification possible. An- 
other well-known case is that of the Nickel Plate, 
several years ago. Holders of a six per cent note 
issue were requested to accept a three-year ex- 
tension. More than $2 million dissented—and soon 
after were paid off in full. From the viewpoint of 
the individual, it is often good policy not to deposit 
his securities pending indications of the progress 
of a recapitalization plan. (Of course, if all fol- 
lowed this policy, no plan could succeed.) As a 
general rule, decisions could well be based on con- 
clusions as to (a), whether the plan is—all factors 
considered—reasonably fair and equitable; and 
(b), the danger of loss in the event of failure. 
(Details on page 3.) 


CREDIT TRENDS FAVORABLE: !n more ortho- 
dox periods, the rise and fall in commercial bor- 
rowings from the banks provided a very valuable 
index of general business trends. Although not 
as significant as formerly, these figures have not 
lost all of their importance, and one of the favor- 
able factors in the present situation is that these 
loans have-been rising in recent weeks. Further- 
more, bank debits (checks cashed) also have been 
rising. Following a long decline in brokers’ loans, 
these have recently turned upward—but the change 
in direction appears to have little significance as 
a stock market factor. The reason is that the rise 
at the present time undoubtedly reflects the fact 
that new corporate financing has recently been ex- 
panding, with dealers borrowing to finance their 
share of the underwritings until their allotments have 
been sold to the public. There is no indication that 
margin trading in the stock market has increased 
appreciably. 


WAR AND INVESTMENT PLANNING: |+ is 


becoming increasingly apparent that portfolio plans 
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must be adjusted so as to take account of war in- 


fluences. This calls for discrimination not only 
between individual companies, but between industry 
groups as well. It is notable, for example, that cer- 
tain lines have been stimulated directly by the con- 
flict while others have been only indirectly affected. 
There are, also, certain industries that have been 
benefiting from national defense preparations. It 
should be remembered, however, that if the war is 
protracted, investment planning must consider the 
effects of a possible major trend toward rising prices 
and interest rates. Since it is obviously impossible 
to predict the war's course or length, programs 
should remain flexible. Excessive concentration in 
income-bearing situations should be avoided and, by 
the same token, there should be no immediate rush 
to inflation hedges. But the’ investor should be 
ready to make portfolio changes on short notice. 
(Details on page 5.) 


FERTILIZER SALES UP: The sales curve in the 
fertilizer industry's typical year hits its low around 
July or August, rises gradually through December, 
and then jumps sharply toward a March peak. Last 
year, for instance, as measured by tag sales in 
southern states 77 per cent of total 1939 sales oc- 
curred in the January-April period. For January 
and February of this year, aggregate sales increased 
3.6 per cent over the 1939 comparatives—and 
approximately the same gain has been shown by 
total sales for the first seven months of the indus- 
try's fiscal year (which ends June 30). So far, there 
have been no reports of the bugaboo of price 
cutting which reduced profit margins a year ago. 
Given price stability throughout the remainder of 
the selling season, earnings results this year should 
be materially better than those of 1939. Existing 
holdings of fertilizer company shares may well be 
held at least temporarily, in light of current favor- 
able trends. But by and large, the group is too 
erratic for the employment of funds of conservative 
investors. 


TIRE PROSPECTS IMPROVE: Tire prices have 
shown firmer tendencies in the recent past due to 
the favorably defined outlook for consumption. 
Raw material prices, on the other hand, have de- 
clined; cotton is quoted somewhat under the high 
levels reached in December, while rubber is about 
five cents a pound cheaper than it was last Sep- 
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tember. Tire shipments have been running well 
ahead of the levels of early 1939 despite the effect 
on replacement sales of the unfavorable weather 
conditions prevailing during most of the current 
year. With the foreign travel severely restricted 
by the war, domestic motoring is expected to pick 
up this summer, since more families will spend their 
vacations in this country. Original equipment sales 
should be very well maintained according to present 
expectations. All this spells increased profits for 
tire manufacturers. 


MORAL EMBARGO: Conclusion of a Russo- 
Finnish peace will pose a nice question for the State 
Department, which has placed a "'moral'’ embargo 
on the sale of certain goods to Russia (as well as 
Japan) because of aggressions. If Russia is no 
longer an aggressor, it would seem that there no 
longer are grounds for the embargo. And if this 
is lifted, such companies as Aluminum Company 
and Climax Molybdenum—if they so desire—will 
doubtless be able to recapture a large portion 
of the business shut off from them last December. 


STOCK PORTFOLIO ADDITION: Long identi- 
fied with the automobile parts business, 39-year old 
Thompson Products in recent years has been di- 
versifying its activities to include the manufacture 
of aircraft parts as well. The latter division has 
been increasing in importance, and constitutes a 
major factor contributing to the good 1939 earn- 
ings, which established a new high record surpass- 
ing 1929. For the year ended last December 31, 
earnings were equivalent to $3.90 per share of 
common stock, against $1.33 per share for the previ- 
ous year. Not only should revenues from the air- 
craft division continue to grow, but this year 
promises further gains for both the original equip- 
ment and replacement auto parts divisions. Cus- 
tomers include Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Wright Aeronautical and 
Caterpillar Tractor. Dividends last year amounted 
to only $1 a share, but the indicated higher 1940 
earnings should permit this rate to be lifted. Cur- 


rently quoted around 33, Thompson Products is 
being added to the ‘Business Cycle’ group on 
page IV. 


BOND PORTFOLIO ADDITION: Consistent 
progress was shown in each of ihe 1939 quarters 
by United Drug, with the result that the company 
wound up the year with a fixed charge coverage 
of 1.61. times against 1.30 times for 1938. The 
improvement reflects operating economies as well 
as expansion of sales volume. Except for a small 
loss (after extraordinary charges) in 1933, the com- 
pany has earned all its fixed charges in recent years, 
and now that the trend of profits has turned up- 
ward its debenture 5s of 1953 appear suitable as 
a "businessman's investment." Priced around 83, 
the issue is being added to the ‘Bonds for Protit'’ 
group on page IV. (Further details on page 22.) 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Commodity Prices—Showing firm tone. 
Tire Sales—Continue to exceed 1939 comparatives. 
Inventories—Rate of increase diminishing. 


Purchasing Power—Remains at high levels. 


NEUTRAL: 
Industrial Production—Returns to within few points 
of pre-war rate, but upturn expected soon. 


Russo-Finnish Armistice—May weaken British in- 
fluence in Scandinavia. 


Eastern Railroads—Cut "long distance"’ fares below 
ICC maximum of 2 cents a mile; effect on pas- 
senger revenues debatable. 


NEGATIVE: 
Sterling—Declines to seven-year low on fresh ex- 
change restrictions. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ‘73..... 90 5.55% Not 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, '55.... 93 5.38 103!/, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 88 5.11 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 84 4.76 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. III 3.60%, 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, '47.. 86 4.65 105), 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4//s, ‘52 102'/2 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2s, 111 3.15 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 109 2.75 102!/, 
@uUnited Drug deb. 5s, '53...... 83 6.04 104 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 


@—Added this week: see Page Ill. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 97 6.18%, 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 94 4.21 107!, 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
42 5.35 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 91 4.95 107 
Walgreen Drug 4'/2% cum (w.w.) 99 4.55 107!/, 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 66 5.30% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 84 4.76 Not 
West Penn. Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 110 6.48 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 54/% cum. 86 6.39 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend reqularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 


Divi- Indi- Annual 
STOCKS Price, 1930 Yield 1986. 
Adams-Millis .......... 24 $1.00 4.1% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ........ 68 3.25 4.7 3.32 3.03 
38 1.85 «4.8 z3.35 23.42 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 86 5.00 5.8 Pra oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 39 «2.50 6.4 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 62 3.00 4.8 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores.... 44 2.50 5.6 x3.38 2.49 
General Foods ......... 47 2.25 4.8 2.50 2.75 
43 2.60 6.0 2.81 2.32 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the “Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Price. 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Liggett & Myers, B...... 108 $5.00 4.6% $6.09 $6.13 


Louisville G. & E "A"... 18 1.50 8.3 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 1.68 


Melville Shoe ......... 33 2.00 6.0 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 25 2.00 8.0 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 47 3.00 6.4 4.18 3.60 
Sterling Products ...... 80 3.80 4.7 5.10 5.25 
Union Pacific ......... 95 6.00 6.3 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS Price 19301088 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 38 $1.25 $1.44 $1.49 
American Brake Shoe..... 43 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 26 ...  *D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 38 0.60 0.91 c1.25 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 36° am DO0.23 c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 76 1.50 DO.70 5.75 
25 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 24 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Commercial Solvents ..... 14 DO.11 0.61 
Consol. Coppermines ..... 9 0.30 0.20 tc0.38 
Curtiss-Wright "A" ...... 31 2.00 3.11 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 39 1.50 3.30 3.73 


t—Before depletion. $—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. 
ended April 30, 1939. @—Added this week, see Page Ill. 
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to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


Divi- Annual 
sTocKs 
Kelsey Hayes "A" ....... 12 ... D$3.11 $2.66 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 $2.00 {2.10 . ¢b0.93 
Lima Locomotive ........ 26 aie D3.26 D0.64 
McCrory Stores ......... 17 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ....... 54 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
National Gypsum ........ It 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 24 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
Paraffine Companies ..... 43 2.25 $2.80 b1.91 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 23 1.00 0.84 2.43 
9 0.25 0.38 
Square D Company....... 37 1.75 1.17 3.02 
@Thompson Products ..... 33 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 50 2.50 0.59 3.02 


b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
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Thus far in the month, the stock market has done 
scarcely a thing to match the windy violence of March. 
But the moderate general uptrend of the last ten ses- 
sions has led many traders to conclude that the list is 
showing a definitely “sold out” position. It is noted 
that prices manage to move ahead on rather light buy- 
ing. Besides, activity tends to increase on the upside— 
although volume is still far below what might be called 
“normal.” 

Action here is being increasingly related to the busi- 
ness picture. It will be recalled that the recession was 
widely heralded months before it actually began. Thus, 
sentiment was well prepared to take the industrial drop 
in its stride. This is well illustrated in the case of steel 
operations, where declines have failed to stir any real 
pessimism. At the same time, factors bearing on the 
general outlook continue to clarify. Presently, they point 
to higher activity along the business, commercial and 
industrial fronts. 

From a technical viewpoint, most market observers 
feel that the threat of declining prices is slight. At the 
mid-point last week, the familiar industrial average stood 
at 148.32. And it is argued that any further downtrend 
in the list would end at around the 138 level. At the 
same time, however, these persons point to “strong evi- 
dence that possibilities on the upside are of major 
proportions.” 

An artificial limitation of demand sent the pound 
sterling and Canadian dollar to new wartime low levels 
last week. Sterling’s slide was occasioned by first shock 
of the British decree requiring that the United King- 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


—Finfoto 


dom’s exports of key products be paid for in terms of 
leading foreign currencies (or in sterling purchased at 
the official rate). Considered alone, the pound went 
down to a seven-year low. As for the Canadiafi unit, 
that currency fell on fear that the Dominion’s foreign 
exchange restrictions would be tightened. Currently, 
though, there is nothing to suggest that such a develop- 
ment is impending. 

Over the past several years, a great deal has been 
said pro and con on the gold standard. One of the most 
lively topics of discussion has been whether or not the 
United States would be left “holding the bag’’ some 
day, as a result of its gold buying policy. Many articles 
have been written to say “yes” to this question and the 
force of these is reflected in current popular opinion. It 
is therefore interesting to note that Professor Spahr of 
New York University recently took the opposite view— 
and in the most convincing manner yet seen by this 
writer. His argument may be read in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “The Case for the Gold Standard.” No matter 
which side of the fence you happen to be on, Professor 
Spahr’s opinion should prove illuminating because of the 
logical and elucidating presentation of his arguments. 

A recent discussion with Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration officials reveals that they are optimistic about 
residential building in 1940. Most statistical organiza- 
tions have not been excited about home-building pros- 
pects for this year. But the fact is that FHA activity 
this year is currently running ahead of like 1939 levels. 
And the FHA figures are a proven barometer of trends 
in this direction.—W’ritten, March 13. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 12, 1940 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
204,700 103% 105% +% 
Packard Motor .....6... 107,500 3% 3% + % 
Pan-American Airways... 72,600 17% 1834 +14% 
Canadian Pacific ........ 66,200 6% 6% + % 

61,300 28% 29% +1 
United Air Lines......... 55,500 15% 17% +154 
Martin (Glenn L.)........ 49,900 43% 4214 —% 
Bendix Aviation ........ « 45,100 33% 33% — % 

General Motors .......... 44,500 53% 54% +1 
Brooklyn-Manh. Transit.. 43,500 21% 21% +% 


Shares r——Price— 
Stock: Traded Open Last 
42,400 585% 57% 
Studebaker Corp........... 42,300 11% 11% 
National Tee 41,600 5% 634 
Celanese Corp. ......0.. 36,100 28% 31% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ..... 35,400 11% 
Armour & Co., Ill... ...... 33,400 534 5% 
31,800 83% 95% 
Continental Motors ...... 31,400 4% 3% 
28,900 163% 16% 
Manhattan Ry. m. g. ct.... 28,200 155% 163% 
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The Celotex Corporation 


The Gamewell Company 


Earnings and Price Range(CLO) 
Data revised to March 13, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as reorganiza- 30 
tion of company of similar name formed 20 SS, { 
in 1920. Office: 919 North Michigan Ave- 10 aaa 
nue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in January. Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 $3 
EARNEO PER SHARE 0 
Capitalization: tFunded debt.....$4,061,190 
at rred stock 5% cum. ore DEFICIT PER SHARE $6 
(S100 par) 29,072 shs 1929 °33 "34°35 36°37 “38 1936 
ommon stock (no par)........ 629,960 shs 


Callable at $100 a share. +Of which 57.544 shares are controlled by Phoenix 
Securities Corporation. tCarrying warrants to buy, to February 1, 1947, one common 
share at $23.11 for each $100 in bonds. 

Business: Manufactures building, insulation and sound- 
proofing products, principally from bagasse, the sugar cane 
fibre left after the juice has been extracted. Holds working 
control of Certain-teed Products. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
October 31, 1939, $2.3 million; cash, $600,484. Working capital 
ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of common, $4.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends regularly since 1936. 
Dividends paid on new common, June to Oct. 1937; none since. 

Outlook: An improved trade position in the manufacture of 
building materials made from bagasse and a broadened line of 
other products for general industry suggest favorable prospects. 

Comment: The nature of the business and the past record 
of the company dictate a speculative rating for the shares. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal ——Calendar Year——, 


onde “d: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 3! Year Dividends Price Range 
t... 0D$5.46 None §3%— % 
t +D$2.69 ~... TD$1.05 D3.74 None §5%— % 
t 7D1.39 D2.09 None $454— 2% 
7D0.99 76.45 D0.27 None 10%— 8 
$0.06 0.54 $0.51 1.09 1.10 None 19%— 9% 
; 0.86 1.53 1.06 0.72 2.08 $0.60 244%— 9% 
DO.05 0.15 0.20 0.32 0.60 ee Ld — 6% 
3 02 0.63 0.42 None 19%— 7% 


D0.08 D0.0: 


tw 

. . 


¢None #12%4— 9% 


Based on stock cutstanding at end of each period and from 1935 to 1938 adjusted 
to 100% stock dividend paid November, 1938. {Half year ended. tNot available. 
§Quotation on old common stock before reorganization in 1935. 100% stock dividend. 
¢To March 13, 1940. 


Central Aguirre Associates 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 go Earnings and Price Range(CEG) 


PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1928, Massachusetts, as a 40 

voluntary association under Declaration of 30 

Trust to exist until 1970 or 21 years after 20 - 

death of last survivor if before that date. 10 

Office: 140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ie) onde $4 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in $3 
January. Number of stockholders (March 1, $2 
1940): 3,186. B $1 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 742,713 shs 1932 “33 _°34 °35 (36 38 1936 


Business: A holding company and through its subsidiaries 
one of the largest producers of cane sugar in Puerto Rico. 
Plants located in Aguirre and Guayama in the southern part 
of that island have a combined capacity of about 130,000 
short tons of sugar. Imports of sugar into the U. S. are duty 
free though restricted by quota system. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital as of July 31, 
1939, $7.1 million; cash and equivalent, $1 million; marketable 
securities, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 14.5-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $24.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distributions on capital stock 
since formation of company, though at various rates. Present 
annual rate, $1.50 a share 

Outlook: Chief earnings factor is the price structure for raw 
sugar; volume is restricted by the quota system in the United 
States, to which the bulk of the crop is exported duty free. 

Comment: The capital stock, a liberal dividend payer, occu- 
pies the position of a better-than-average equity in the gov- 
ernment-controlled sugar industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND OF 


Years ended July 31: 1933 1924 1935 936 937 1938 1 

Earned per share..... $2.65 $2.95 $2.14 $3 42 $3 

Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ...... *1.50 1.50 1.50 *2.50 *3.00 1.12% 1.50 7$0.37% 
Price Range: 

41 32% 29 37% 39% 28 30% 424% 

14 18% 22% 25% 24 18% 18% 


*Including extras. ?+To March 13, 1940. 


Earnings and Price Range(GAC) 
Data revised to March 13, 1940 50 
Incorporated: 1924, Massachusetts, acquiring 40 PRICE RANGE 
a business originally established in 1869. 30 
Office: Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts. 20 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in August. 10 
Number of stockholders (March 6, 1940): 0 Fiscal year ends May 31 
Preferred, 553; common, 1,526. EARNED PER SHARE . 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
lag omg stock $6 cum. conv. OEFICIT PER SHARE $4 
Common stock (no par).......... 1197304 shs 


Callable at 105; convertible into 1% 
shares of common. 


Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of fire alarms 
and police signal systems. Also supplies specialized signal 
apparatus for street traffic lights, automatic sprinklers and 
fractional horse power motors. Subsidiaries manufacture 
gongs, hospital call systems, timers, annunciators, etc. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital May 31, 
1939, $2.8 million; cash and equivalent, $516,915. Net working 
capital ratio: 10-to-1. Book value of common, $30.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted during latter 
part of 1934, but arrears cleared and payments restored in 
1937. Common dividends 1924-32 and 1938 to date. 

Outlook: Despite long term growth possibilities, business is 
noticeably affected by cyclical trends of industrial activity 
and the status of municipal finances. 

Comment: Preferred is a “business man’s” risk; common 
represents one of the better situated “specialty” equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


u. Year’s .——Calendar Year’s—— 
ended: Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1932.... D$0.92 D$0.40 1933..D$0.66 D$1.33 D$3.31 None 20%— 6% 
1933.... D0.68 DO.5@ 1934.. D0.69 D0.87 D2.74 None 20 —8s 
1934 D0.72 D0.94 1935.. D0.92 D0.66 D3. 24 None 
1935... D0.54 DO0.38 1936.. D0.70 DO0.50 D2.12 None 30 —11% 
1936.... D0.13 0.25 1937.. 0.44 0.80 1.36 None 33 —10% 
1937 0.56 0.67 1938.. 06.44 D0.02 1.65 $0.25 18 —9% 
1938 D0.12 0.12 1939.. 0.18 0.21 0.39 0.25 154%— 9 
1939 0.57 0.70 1940.. és ° *0.75 *18%—13 


*To March 15, 1940. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


“ Earnings and Price Range(LOK) 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 40 | -NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
0 
Incorporated: 1932, California, to acquire the 
assets of the Lockheed Aircraft Company 10 45 OHH 
of Nevada. Office: Burbank, Calif. Annual 


meeting: First Tuesday in April. Number ° $4 
of stockholders (March 4, 1940): 5,855. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $ 


2 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 775,000 shs 1932 32 34°35 "36°37 "38 1936 


Business: Manufactures airplanes for military, transport, 
commercial and private use. Although making 4-engine planes, 
production is centered on twin-engined, all metal monoplanes 
which have been widely adopted by airlines both at home and 
abroad, and by the U. S. Government and many foreign coun- 
tries. Company does not manufacture engines. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of January 
31, 1940, $8.3 million; cash, $11.2 million. Net working capital 
ratio: 1.7-to-1. Book value of common, $14.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial cash payment of $1 per share and 
stock dividend of 1/15 share of Vega Airplane in 1939. 

Outlook: While the intermediate term earnings trend will 
continue to reflect principally the volume of demand for 
military planes, long term results will depend importantly 
upon the management’s ability to improve the company’s 
trade position in both the commercial and private aircraft. 

Comment: Statistical considerations and industry charac- 
teristics necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Half-year ended: 30 *Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
3 1 


None 
0.49 None 5% 
$0.08 $0.11 0.15 None 14%— 6% 
0.43 D0.17 0.21 None 164%— 4 
0.23 0.44 0.67 None pb — 5% 
0.66 3.39 4.05 $1.00 m—18% 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each respective period. +Not avail- 
able. tPlus 1/15 share of Vega Airplane. §To March 13, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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March 20, 1940 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


the Inside News 


Uncovering the 


“inside news” 


and checking the forecasts: a 


column of critical comment for investors and businessmen. 


By Humphrey B. Neill 


E ARE witnessing, in the 

abrupt fall of the pound ster- 
ling and Britain’s sister currencies, 
the franc and Canadian dollar, a news 
event that portends long run reper- 
cussions difficult to conjecture. An 
accurate measurement of psycho- 
logical reactions is obviously im- 
possible. 

In order to get “behind the news,” 
however, and writing in staccato 
fashion, the drop in sterling flashes 
word to the world that (a) inflation 
has taken and will be further kindled 
by (b) the fact that Great Britain, 
for two centuries proud protagonist of 
a free market for pounds, has de- 
cided upon a course of straight- 
jacket money management—which 
“insiders” forecast will last long after 
the war is over. Meanwhile, (c), 
the earth will rumble in Kentucky as 
our gold gods contemplate a dollar 
left high and dry and soberly realize 
that (d) before their eyes may be de- 
veloping the cause for a fear of in- 
flation here. We have, or should 
have, learned that we cannot escape 
international economic events. 

Favorable perhaps to the investor 
is the suggestion that British selling 
of American securities will be delayed 
because Britain will first attempt to 
build up her dollar balances through 
exports under this latest monetary 
manipulation. Moreover, if the fear 
of inflation here should germinate— 
and should finally reverse the ten- 
year money trend, scaring money out 
of hiding—there is no telling the out- 
come which might result. Certainly, 
one can envisage a spark that would 
set off stock prices, thus helping the 
Allies (to sell stocks) and (eventu- 
ally) hurting us. How strange the 
phenomenon would be to witness a 
shift from not enough banks to put 
money in, to not enough stocks! But 
this seems far-fetched at the moment, 
although “smart” people are thinking 
in these channels, without attempting 
to time the issue, knowing that the 
time element is unpredictable. 

In all truth, the crux of the eco- 
nomic philosophy within this mone- 
tary tangle, lies in the after effects of 


an artificial stabilization, which his- 
tory so dramatically illustrates. 

Foreign exchange experts inform 
your reporter that $3.25, or $3 for 
the bootlegged pound will not  sur- 
prise monetary observers. They ex- 
plain that when it is considered that 
the pegged pound, at $4.02, is the 
money demanded by Britain for her 
leading exports, obviously, the de- 
mand for the so-called “free” ster- 
ling has dwindled and may shortly 
disappear. In consequence, anything 
greater than a “formal” price for a 
bootlegged currency would be un- 
usual. 

Interestingly enough, this foreign 
exchange development may prove to 
have been the “Ides of March” event 
of 1940.—IVritten March 13, 1940. 


NOTE: Because of the significance 
of recent developments in foreign ex- 
change, comments in this column, the 
first in a new Financial World 
series, are given over to this news 
event.—The Editors. 


GENERAL TIRE 
IN VENEZUELA 


S FAR as General Tire & Rub- 
ber is concerned, the current in- 
terest in Latin America was recent- 
ly given tangible expression. To- 
gether with a group of Venezuelan 
business leaders—and aided by spe- 
cial concessions from the government 
—this company will build a modern 
tire factory near the city of Caracas, 
the country’s capital. At first, raw 
materials will be shipped from the 
United States. Eventually, however, 
it is planned to develop sources of 
raw materials in Venezuela. Wild 
rubber, for one thing, now grows 
plentifully in the Orinoco river re- 
gion. Venezuela recently replaced 
Russia as the second most important 
oil-producing country in the world 
and is anxious for foreign capital and 
technicians to develop the country in- 
dustrially. 


MARKET VALUES 


are best determrne ained 
financia) researc! Sen ’ your 
securities 


Write ‘Dept. K 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


your PERSONAL recoro BOOK 


To Keep a Personal Record of all stocks 
and bonds bought, held or sold, divi- 
dends, other income, tax deductions, in- 
ventory of assets, insurance, notes, real 
estate, ete.,you need “MI-REFERENCE,” 
looseleaf binder with ruled forms (100 
| sheets, 542. 8% inches) for every pur- 


pose—$4.50, postpaid; or DeLuxe (leather 
edition), 200 sheets for $8.50. Financial 
World Book Shop, 21 West St., New York. 


Dividends 


THE F PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Dividend on Common Stock 


|A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Common | 
Stock of this Company will be paid March | 
|30, 1940 to shareholders of record at the | 
close of business March 20, 1940. | 


| Dividend on Preferred Stock 


| A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Preferred | 


{Stock of this Company will be paid April | 
/15, 1940 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business March 30, 1940. 


H. K. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
March 7, 1940. 


San Francisco, 
L 


Endicott Johnson Corporation 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
No. 84 of Seventy-five Cents ($.75) a share upon 
the Common Stock and a dividend No. 16 of 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a 
share upon the Preferred Stock 5% Series. 
Both dividends are payable April - 1940 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 21, 1940. 
Check will be mailed by Irving 
pany. Dividend Disbursing Agent. 
HOWARD A. SWARTWOOD, 
March 11, 1940. 


Trust Com- 


Secretary. 


New York & 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
March 13, 1940. 
DIVIDEND NO. 350 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
meeting held this day. declared an _ interim 
dividend for the first quarter of 1940, of Seventy- 
five Cents ($0.75) a_share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on March 
30, 1940, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business en March 20, 1940. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1940, to stockholders of record 
at three p. m. March 18th, 1940. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES’ CORPORATION 

155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A regular quarterly dividend of twenty cents 
per share has been declared on the Preferred Stock 
for the period ending March 31, 1940 and twenty 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common’ Stocks of the Company, all payable April 
20, 1940 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 30, 1940. 

H. G. LOCHMULLER, Treasurer. 

March 12, 1940. 


. 
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The Bond Investor 


HE main feature of last week’s 

bond market was the spectacular 
recovery in Finland and Helsingfors 
dollar bonds, and the obligations of 
Scandinavian countries which are at 
least temporarily relieved of the threat 
of becoming involved in hostilities. A 
number of low priced defaulted rails 
were also prominent. Other sections 
of the list were mixed, with few im- 
portant price changes. 


Norfolk Southern 5s 

Recent activity in the bonds of the 
Norfolk Southern Railroad has been 
based upon the expectation of an early 
decision by the ICC approving the 
issuance of the securities provided by 
the reorganization plan. There was 
no opposition to the terms of the plan 
at the ICC hearing on February 5, 
indicating that the final steps in the 
reorganization procedure can be con- 
summated in the near future. The 
Norfolk Southern will be the first im- 
portant railroad to complete reorgan- 
ization under equity receivership for 
many years. 

Norfolk Southern first 5s will re- 
ceive $1,150 new fixed interest first 
mortgage 4%s and $150 general 
mortgage income 5s for each $1,000 
principal amount; the first and re- 
funding 5s will be given $100 first 
4%4s, $500 income 5s, 4.8 shares new 
common stock, and certificates repre- 
senting a beneficial interest in land 
adjacent to the railroad owned by 
the Roper Lumber Company. On 
the basis of indicated 1939 earnings, 
fixed charges and the depreciation and 
obsolescence fund provided by the 


_the preceding year. 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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new capital set-up were covered, but 
no earnings were available for the 
new income bonds. Possibilities for 
a substantially better earnings show- 
ing after termination of the receiver- 
ship indicate some speculative poten- 
tialities of a long term nature in the 
refunding 5s (recently quoted around 
15), but other low priced reorganiza- 
tion rails are considered more attrac- 
tive. 


United Drug 5s 

Prices for United Drug debenture 
5s, 1953, have risen several points 
since publication of the company’s 
annual report for 1939, showing a 
substantial gain in net income over 
Fixed charges 
were earned 1.61 times last year, in 
comparison with 1.30 times in 1938. 
Sales increased about $1.5 million, 
about half of which was carried 
through to operating profit. The 
company’s good margin of fixed 
charge coverage would be consider- 


New Issues Scheduled for This Week 


MONG the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & 

Exchange Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day-regis- 


in the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Due 
Cinnabar City Mining......... 400,000 shs. $1 par capital @ 1 E. E. Clarke & 
E. A. Glenn Mar. 26 
Republic Investors Fund....... $1,000,000 conv. coll. bonds, due 
1950 @ 100 Bull, Wheaton & Co. Mar. 26 
Mead Corporation............... $6,000,000 mtge. bonds, due 1955 Lehmann Brothers Mar. 26 
Wisconsin Electric Power...... 282,096 shs. $4.50 preferred 
1,551,539 shs. $20 par common Wisconsin Co. et al Mar. 26 
Commonwealth Loan Co........ 35,000 shs. $5 preferred Mar. 26 


Date 


Hallgarten & Co. 


ably larger if it were not absorbing 
losses amounting to more than $400,- 
000 every year on account of leases 
acquired, under guarantees, from the 
bankruptcy trustees of the Louis K. 
Liggett Company. At the end of 
last year $1.5 million of the debenture 
5s were held in the company’s treas- 
ury; substantial amounts were pur- 
chased in the open market at large 
discounts resulting in a book profit 
of over $100,000. At current prices 
around 83, the bonds are regarded as 
a satisfactory “businessman’s invest- 
ment.” 


Porto Rican Amer. Tobacco 6s 

The bondholders’ committee for 
Porto Rican American Tobacco 6s 
has issued a letter to holders of these 
bonds recommending liquidation of 
the company on the ground that poor 
earnings make continuance of the 
business inadvisable. The committee 
reports that a purchaser can be found 
for the company’s 240,000 shares of 
Congress Cigar at $12.50 per share 
or more. This price, together with 
the estimated amount realizable on 
the remaining assets, would be suf- 
ficient to pay estimated expenses and 
the principal of the bonds in full, in 
the opinion of the committee. The 
tentative plan for liquidation is to 
pay 80 per cent of the face value of 
the bonds in cash and issue securities 
for the balance due. ; 

These estimates account for the re- 
cent activity at rising prices in Porto 
Rican American Tobacco 6s. How- 
ever, although the committee appears 
to be in a position to block any at- 
tempt to reorganize the company, it 
remains to be seen whether the court 
will approve a plan of liquidation. 
The bonds will remain in a highly 
speculative position until the fate of 
the company is more clearly indicated 
or, if liquidation is decided upon, until 
an actual sale of the company’s chief 
asset is effected. 


Peoples G. L. & C. 4s 


The report of Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company of Chicago made 
a good showing, but the bonds have 
recently sold about 3 points below 
their 1940 highs. Fixed charges 


were earned 2.27 times last year, 
against 1.98 times n 1938. How- 
ever, these figures are before reserva- 
tion of a part of net income pending 
a final decision in the rate litigation. 
After deductions on this account, 
earnings were 1.64 and 1.44 times 
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fixed charges in 1939 and 1938, re- 
spectively. The [Illinois Supreme 
Court recently denied the company a 
rehearing in its unsuccessful suit to 
support the higher rates, but the pres- 
ent rate basis will remain in effect, and 
part of revenues will be impounded, 
while appeal is taken to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

The company claims that returns 
from the gas utility business are in- 
adequate, and that most of its con- 
solidated net income is derived from 
its holdings in Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company of America, earnings from 
by-products, and from its office build- 
ing. A further uncertainty is cre- 
ated by the controversy (which will 
be litigated) as to whether the city 
or the company must pay the $1 mil- 
lion cost of relocating gas mains 
necessitated by subway construction. 
A $4.8 million bond issue matures in 
1943. 

Current prices around 95 for the 
refunding 4s reflect the reverses en- 
countered in attempts to establish the 
validity of the higher rate structure, 
and the bonds will probably continue 
to sell at a discount unless the com- 
pany obtains a favorable ruling from 
the Supreme Court. Until the un- 
certainties are resolved, the position 
of the bonds cannot be accurately 
gauged, but moderate holdings may 
be retained by those who do not re- 
quire a high degree of conservatism 
or market stability. 


GAINING 
LABOR’S FAITH 


OINTING to the gallery where the 

press was sitting, Edmund Burke, 
the great Irish statesman, in one of his 
masterful speeches told the House of 
Commons that in addition to the law 
givers there was present the fourth 
estate listening to their deliberation 
and representing a more potent force 
than even themselves—namely public 
opinion. 

Industry is beginning to awake to 
a similar discovery of vast import- 
ance: the realization that there is a 
trinity of forces shaping its welfare— 
the consumer, the shareholder and 
labor—but the last of them was never 
taken into its confidence as it should 
have been. To industry it was its third 
estate. 

Now that this film has _ been 
dropped from their eyes, corporation 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Bostow, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


77th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


INSURANCE IN FORCE totalled $4,350,678,256.00. 
ADMITTED ASSETS were $981,719,964.73. 


LIABILITIES totalled $893,758,627.52, including the 
legal reserve of $806,638,843.00 on policies in force, 
and dividends to policyholders of $20,643,390.60 
payable in 1940. 


TOTAL SURPLUS RESOURCES amounted to 
$87,961,337.21, including contingency reserve of 
$25,000,000.00 and general surplus fund of 
$62,961,337.21. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS for the 
year 1939 equalled $95,678,234 — an average of 
$317,868 for every business day. Such payments since 
organization — plus reserves held — now total 
$2,318,166,402. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS for 1940 are 
maintained on the same scale as for 1937, 1938 and 1939; 
and the amount to be paid is $20,643,391, an increase 
of $1,076,119 over the amount set aside for last year. 


after corporation in their reports re- 
garding the condition of their busi- 
ness find it almost of as much import- 
ance to tell their employees to what 
extent they have shared in their busi- 
ness, and to what measure they have 
participated in the profits, as it is to 
furnish shareholders and consumers 
with the information that is of im- 
portant value to them. 

With the cards so laid out before 
them, labor (the great bulk of which 
is very intelligent) is in a position to 
realize and understand the economic 
problems of industry, and it is less 
inclined to sacrifice its security at the 
bidding of the selfish labor leaders 
who are in control. 

The only way to beget the faith of 
labor is by telling the truth. It is 
the best antidote available against. un- 
warranted disputes and the solution 
becomes even more readily obtainable 
under the enlightened process of col- 
lective bargaining which can now be 
used for this purpose. 


“INCOME TAX MANUAL” 
FOR 
NEW YORK STATE 


William F. Connelly, of New York 
University, here tells both resi- 
dents and non-residents who are 
subject to the New York State 
Income Tax, how to save time and 
money and headaches in making 
N. Y. State Income Tax return 
before April 15. Includes detailed 
table of subjects covered by pages, 
also specimen return filled in for 
guidance. 32 pages, paper cover— 
50 cents, postpaid. FINANCIAL 
WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New-Business 


Rubber Rambles 


A new rubber wall-covering will be 
next from B. F. Goodrich Company 
—called “Murogomme,” it will serve 
as a water-proof finish for kitchens, 
bathrooms and cellars. . . . Tiniest yet 
in pneumatic tires are those designed 
by General Tire & Rubber for swivel 
casters—these are intended, however, 
for light industrial trucks and other 
movable equipment in the factory... . 
Rugs are using more and more rub- 
ber to make them skid-proof—Kello 
Floor Coverings will soon introduce 
a line of scatter rugs with a soft 
pliable rubber base, while American 
Mat has developed a cotton floor mat 
with a synthetic rubber base that will 
not slip even on oily floors. ... W. J. 
Voit Rubber has adopted a pressure- 
packed can for its new live rubber 
tennis balls—pressure-packing tends 


NEWEST PRODUCTS AND IDEAS FROM THE INDUSTRIAL 


NE railroad terminal is 

testing midget electric 
trains in an effort to increase 
the baggage-carrying capacity 
of its Red Caps—a sop to 
those Pullman Porters who 
don’t think they have enough 
pull? 


to preserve the resilience of the 
spheres. .. . An improvement in rub- 
ber bands is coming—the new “Ring 
Type” band of Alliance Rubber is 
made perfectly round, lies open when 
flat and can be easily picked up, ap- 
plied or removed. 


and Pursue you thi yng 


What thinking man is there who hasn’t wished for 
sanctuary from noises that constantly derail his train 
of thought! Help make your office this sanctuary by 
trying the new Underwood Noiseless Typewriter on 
your own work in your own executive office. Call our 
nearest Branch Office today. 

Typewriter Division UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, A ting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies . . . One Park Avenue, New York. . . Sales 

and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 


ight 1940, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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FRONT 


Digestibles 


General Foods takes a cue from 
the experience of the dairy companies 
which recently brought out 2-quart 
containers—the new package for 
“Maxwell House Coffee” is a 2-pound 
can. ... Dated dGoughtnuts have 
proved so successful in a group of 
stores tested that Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea will soon extend the idea 
to the rest of the chain—the date on 
the cellophane package used is offered 
as a guarantee of the freshness of the 
product. . . . Sliced bread proved a 
boon to the bread bakers, so next this 
idea will be tried on butter—Land 
O’Lakes Creameries will next pack 
each pound of butter in sixty pats to 
a carton. ... Modern Equipment has 
perfected a radically different type 
of wrapping machine that will be 
known as the “Wrap-O-Matic”—its 
feature is that it will wrap any food 
product even thougi not entirely uni- 
form in shape. .. . The new slogan 
of the American Institute of Meat 
Packers is “A Meal Without Meat 
Is a Meal Incomplete’—the vege- 
tarians will now answer with “A 
Meal Without Meat Is the Meal You 
Should Eat.” 


Household Equips 


Latest in kitchen clocks is an all- 
electric timepiece built into the side 
of a pottery teapot—Sessions Clock 
is offering this model in several colors 
to match any kitchen ensemble... . 
The electric vest is next from Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark—this is a com- 
bination of three heating pads which 
can be worn like a sleeveless jacket. 
. .. Duro-Test Corporation will soon 
be ready to offer a fluorescent light 
“package” consisting of a lamp, re- 
flector, auxiliary and cord—it is 
styled to plug into any circuit as 
easily as a standard incandescent 
bridge lamp. . . . A telephone burglar 
alarm that automatically calls the 
police when a door or window of a 
home is forced open has_ been 
developed by Marsh & Smith—the at- 
tachment can be made to any tele- 
phone and arranged so that it will 
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turn itself on at night and off in the 
morning. ... The newest “Twin- 
phone” communication system of 
Executone, Inc., is designed speci- 
fically to afford immediate two-way 
conversation between dining room 
and kitchen—making it possible to 
baw] out the cook from the table (and 
get her back talk). 


Christenings 


The new light weight electric ham- 
mer of Independent Pneumatic Tool 
has been tradenamed the “Thor- 
Nado” even though it delivers only a 
“Sling-Shot Drive.” ... The im- 
proved non-evaporating anti-freeze of 
du Pont that protects the radiator 
from rust and corrosion will be called 
“Zerex.” ... “Maltsicle” describes the 
new “chocolate-malted-milk-on-a- 
stick” that will be introduced by Joe 
Lowe Corporation. ... . The latest 
in concentrated kindling wood, being 
placed on the market by Phillips 
Products, has been dubbed ‘“Kindel- 
styx.” ... At last there is to be a 
deodorant for garbage pails called 
“Garbex,” a lotion of Sherco Prod- 
ucts that acts not only as a repellant 
for insects but will discourage the 
dogs that prey. 


Odds & Ends 


Color in wallboard is a new de- 
velopment for Celotex that may help 
to spur building—the interior finish 
cane-fibre board will next be available 
in tints of green, ivory, buff and 
brown. . . . Guaranteed toothbrushes 
are next from the Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic 
division of Lambert Company—each 
toothbrush will carry a “bonded 
guaranty” for six months of service. 
. . . Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing is utilizing a kind of “glass 
fabric” for making belts, kits and 
helmets used by traffic policemen—be- 
cause the material is made up of 
about 5,000 tiny lenses per square 
inch, it is visible at almost a_ half 
mile at night. . . . Coming is the silent 
alarm wristwatch that has been per- 
fected by F. A. Raybuck Company 
—the watch can be set at a selected 
time so that a knocker will vibrate 
against the wrist of the wearer 
through an opening in the back cover. 
... Those who go in for night fishing 
will be interested in a luminous fish 
lure developed by W. J. Jamison 
Company—a glow that lasts for three 
hours is created by holding the lure 
next to a match light for a few 
‘seconds. 


Retail deliveries 


are 114% ahead of 1939 to date... 


February 132% ahead of 
last February! 


OU’RE seeing 1939 re- 
peating itself in 1940—at 
Studebaker! 
Sales of Studebaker cars, so 
far this year, are up substantially 
over last year. 


This steadily increasing pub- 
lic demand for the Studebaker 
Champion, the Studebaker 
Commander and the Studebaker 
President proves conclusively 
that these three great cars must 
indeed be value-loaded with 
superior style, superior riding 
comfort, superior workman- 
ship and superior operating 
economy. 


Studebaker beat all cars in 
official gas economy contest 


If you’re buying a new car, see 
to it that you get one of these 
three money-saving Studebakers 
that took the measure of all 
other cars in economy, in 
this year’s Gilmore-Yosemite 


Sweepstakes, under American 
Automobile Association super- 
vision. 

With expert drivers and low- 
extra-cost overdrive, the Stude- 
baker Champion averaged 29.19 
miles per gallon, the Studebaker 
Commander 24.72 miles per 
gallon and the Studebaker 
President 23.40 miles per gal- 
lon in that greatest of all gas 
economy contests. 

You can be the proud owner 
of a Studebaker Champion for 
as little as $660 delivered at the 
factory, South Bend, Indiana. 
That’s right down on a level 
with the 3 other largest selling 
lowest price cars. And the prices 
of Studebaker’s Commander 
and President—and of Stude- 
baker commercial cars and 
trucks are comparably low. 

See your local Studebaker 
dealer now. You can buy any 
Studebaker for a low down pay- 
ment and on easy C.I.T. terms. 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Founded in 1852 


World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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Corporate Earnings 
EARNED PER SHAKE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to January 31 
Amer. Gas & Electric............ $2.53 $2.26 
Grant (W. TFT.) Ce. *2.92 2.03 
- 1.08 0.93 
Symington-Gould 0.80 D0.68 
1939 1938 
12 Months to December 31 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling.. 


Amer. Hardware ...... 


Amer.-Hawaiian S/S.. 2.27 1.40 
Amer. Home Products . 5.23 3.75 
American Laundry Machinery..... 0.57 0.03 
Amer. Machine & Metals ......... D0.44 D0.98 
Amer. Radiator & Standard Sani- 

Amer. Sugar Refining............ D0.84 D6.10 
0.76 1.26 
Bausch & Lomb Optical........... 2.77 0.57 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 0.35 D0.96 
Brillo Manufacturing ............. 1.91 0.98 
3.49 3.25 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........... 0.33 0.16 
City Bop & 1.60 1.32 
Climax Molybdenum 4.09 3.12 
Coca-Cola Bottling of N. Y....... 3.72 2.18 
Consolidated Aircraft ............. 1.79 2.55 
Consolidated Film Industries...... D0.33 D0.34 
Cooper-Bessemer D0.27 D2.05 
Crosiey Corp. ........ 0.16 0.16 
Crucible Steel bee 2.54 D8.78 
Eastern Rolling Mill.............. D0.37 D1.79 
Elgin National Watch............. 3.04 1.71 
Engineer’s Public Service........ 1.55 1.13 
Evans Products 0.99 D2.15 
2.35 0.57 
Wester D0.10 0.18 
Gillette Safety Razor 0.89 0.72 
International Nickel 2.39 2.09 
International Silver 4.98 3.32 
Air Chute........... 1.93 1.83 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel b1.30 bD5.19 
GM 1.77 D0.24 
Lehn & Fink Products 1.56 1.05 
2.99 1.89 
McKeesport Tin Plate ............ 0.25 D0.93 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott......... 0.71 0.47 
0.23 0.11 
National Dairy Products.......... 1.97 1.70 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel Castings. 2.60 D2.87 
National Rubber Machinery........ 0.66 0.31 
1.47 1.31 
New England Confectionery........ 6.81 8.31 
New York Shipbuilding .......... 1.61 0.82 
4.22 4.56 
Werth American Co... $1.99 
Oliver United Filters............ b0.43 b0.89 
Oliver Farm Equipment .......... 1.27 0.18 
Phelps Dodge Corp..............- §2.42 $1.71 
Peoples Drug Stores.............. 3.99 3.27 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron.......... 0.70 0.15 
Pittsburgh Forgings ............. 1.33 D0.41 
2.78 0.74 
1.11 0.38 
Schenley Distillers ............... 2.52 2.45 
Shattuck Denn Mining........... 0.12 D0.22 
0.49 0.05 
Standard Oil of Ohio.............. 6.64 1.81 
0.45 D0.24 
Swift Internacional .............. 2.24 2.61 
Taylor (K.) Distilling............ D0.24 D0.02 
Timken Roller Bearing............ 3.02 0.59 
Trancontinental & Western Air.... D0.23 D0.90 
3.53 2.05 
Universal Consolidated Oil........ 2.57 1.75 
Victor Chemical Works .......... 1.59 1.05 
Warren Foundry & Pipe......... 2.93 1.64 
Weston Electrical Instrument..... . 3.08 0.71 
CW.) 4.41 3.88 


9 Months to December 31 


First National Stores............. 2.49 2.53 
3 Months to December 31 

Willys-Overland Motors .......... D0.004 D0.22 
12 Months to September 30 

Calamba Sugar ........... enescee 3.14 3.31 


b-—Class ‘‘B’”’ stock. *—Preliminary. t—On basis of 
new consolidation. §—Before depletion. D—Deficit. 


Trend the Averages 


If ever the stock market can be 
considered to have reached dead cen- 
ter, it has done so now. For more 
than four weeks, the Dow-Jones rails 
have held within a range of less than 
a full point, while the higher priced in- 
dustrial average has had an extreme 
range during this period of less than 
three points. The implications which 
can be garnered from such a record 
are obviously extremely meager. In 
order to interpret a trend, the analyst 
must first find one to interpret—a 
rather difficult task at present, and 
rather unprofitable as well, since the 
significance of microscopic movements 
such as those witnessed in the last few 
weeks cannot be considered very 
great. 

However, a lack of movement in 
the stock market is often as expressive 
as the most violent fluctuations, since 
it indicates that a state of equilibrium 
has been reached between buying 
power and selling pressure. Such a 
condition seldom lasts long. If trad- 
ing volume had been larger over the 
past month or so the “line” forma- 
tion, following an intermediate decline 
of more than three months’ duration, 
could be definitely regarded as 
presaging a reversal of trend. This 
implication is by no means entirely 
nullified by the low share turnover 
recently witnessed, but the authority 
of the signal is considerably weakened 
since it may be argued that the mar- 
ket’s inability to make any progress 


in either direction has been caused 
not by a balancing of bullish and 
bearish forces but by indecision on 
the part of both. 

For what they are worth, the in- 
dications given by recent market ac- 
tion can be considered constructive. 
The rail average broke through the 
February 5 low of 30.50, closing at 
30.41 on March 1 and 2, but held 
above the January bottom. In the 
meantime the industrials failed to 
penetrate their February support 
level at 145. Divergent action of 
this type is mildly bullish, and has 
been confirmed by the small fluctua- 
tions in volume and the number of 
issues traded as between days fea- 
tured by rallies and those ending with 
minus signs. 

Commodity and bond prices as 
well as those of equities have moved 
in a narrow range of late. The Moody 
spot commodity index declined from 
its 1939 high of 172.8 (reached Sep- 
tember 22) to 158.5 November 29, 
advanced to 170.7 December 26 and 
again receded to 158.5 February 13. 
Since that time the index has fluctu- 
ated between 160.8 and 158.3. The 
40-bond average declined from the 
end of October to late December, ex- 
perienced a brief but sharp rally at 
the end of the year and dropped slow- 
ly thereafter until March 2. Since 
that time, however, there has been a 
mild advance.—Written March 13; 
Allan F. Hussey. 


Trends of the Dow-Jones Averages 
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—Hoffmann 


**Food Record in 1940” 


So says Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods 
Corporation : 


“The United States, as.a 
result of population growth 
and steady annual per capita 
consumption, will undoubted- 
ly consume a record tonnage 
of food in 1940. Quality, 
however, is in some ways 
more important than quantity 
of food consumed. Demand 
for quality food expands 
with public purchasing pow- 
er, which in turn depends on 
production and employment. 
When the public buys higher 
grades of food, everyone 
benefits —the farmer, the 
processor, the factory work- 
er, the distributor, the retail- 
er, and the consumer.” 


HOLDOUT PROBLEMS 


Continued from page 4 


a noteholder obtained a judgment in 
a New York court. The undeposited 
notes, which had been rising gradu- 
ally since September, quickly ad- 
vanced above par. Within the next 
three months, practically all of the 
unassented notes were paid off in 
cash. The holdouts obtained a 
premium of several points, based on 
the amount of the court judgments. 
The 6s of 1941 have always sold at 
substantial discounts. 

In this case, the large majority 
(but not “substantially all’) of the 
holders of the maturing obligations 
naturally felt that assent to the ex- 
tension was advisable to protect their 


Bring Your Investments Now 


Into Step With the Outlook 


i} NEVER pays to wait until a new market situation is right 
out in the open where even the most casual observer can 
grasp it. Securities discount the future and the market exacts 
a penalty from investors who delay the adjustment of their 
holdings. 


@ Even after your portfolio has been established on a correct 
basis, changes in the business outlook and investment prospect 
must be properly appraised and your list kept in line with these 
changes. That way lies success. 


@ Weare now at a stage where you can undertake the neces- 
sary revision of your investments on a more attractive basis 
than you can expect after the market snaps out of its lethargy. 
The internal adjustment through which it has been dragging 
appears about completed and, in preparation for a new phase 
of activity, informed investors are quietly accumulating issues 
of greatest promise and disposing of those unlikely to share 
fully in the anticipated upswing. 


You can put yourself in the same advantageous position 
as these other alert investors who are all set to profit from the 
fact that it is in just such situations as the present that solid 
foundations are laid for market profits and increased income. 
Prompt, decisive action will yield substantial returns—take it. 


@ With The Financial World Research Bureau as your in- 
vestment counsel you will be guided in every step necessary 
to bring your security holdings into line with the outlook before 
the revival of market interest and activity takes the edge from 
the most interesting opportunities. Thereafter your holdings 
will be kept under continuing scrutiny and every essential 
future move will be suggested to you at just the right time. 


The service is personal—individual. There are no printed 
bulletins or group advices. The supervision is entirely through 
personal correspondence, and consultation by mail, wire, or in 
person. 


The annual fee is nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value when you enroll. The minimum fee ($125 a 
year) applies to portfolios valued between $10,000 and $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee 
today and minimize your investment worries immediately. 
Or use the coupon for detailed description of the service. 


explain (without obligation 
to me) how your personal super- 
_ visory service will aid me in recov- 
ering losses or laying foundations for 
narket profits and better income. 


The 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New York, N.Y. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Objective Income Capital 
enhancement [J (or) Both 
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position as well as that of the debtor gage 

“x71 corporation. Earnings had fallen off holde 
Dividends Declared drastically in 1938, and since the even 
notes were unsecured, it: was @ rea- jimit 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of pe- Pay- Hidrs. of sonable assumption that they would Or 
Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record ° . 
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25 Mat 15 Mar Siar. 30 Mar.15 | On the way to recovery. In addition, $10 
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Mar. 3) Mar. 16 | impaire the previous depre sion tag¢ 
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.. Mar. 2 Phila, Net. Apr. 15 Mar. 22 i i 
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4 pw. pf. 3 1 15 formal reorganization probably would th 
50c Apr. Mar. 2' 5e pr. 1 ar. 15 1 
1 Mar. 20 Prov. Sound Paper & ‘Timber 50° -- 1 Mar. 21 have been necessary if less than 80 wl 
rate Feb. 14 | eed 20 | per cent of the noteholders had of 
Endicott Johnson 75c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 21 Q Apr. Mar. 15 

Fanny F: Candy SI ‘Apr. 1 Mar. 15 eliable Stores Pf. 7 pr. 1 Mar. 23 iti j j 

Shoe Mar. 25 | Rochester Tel. ist pt. $1-62% @ ADE of 30 | INS advices. 

Food Machinery Corp. _. -2ae Mar. 30 Mar. 15 Rome Gable wcccsersserree’’” 10c .- Mar. 29 Mar. 14 O 
i 91.12% @ Mar. 30 Mar 15 Savannah Sugar Refining..--- 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
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Do pf. =e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 ag 29 
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Grant Co. (W Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Standard Chemical 50c Apr. 15 Mar 15 
Aor. 18 | 1. Mar. 30 Mar. profiting at the expense of assenting 

Great West. Life 375 @ Apr. 1 Me 99 | Sun Life Assurance (Gan.) $3.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 : 

Great Wertwir. Syst. 6% Df $100 | Q Apr. 15 Apr majorities 1S found in the New York 
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Harris-Seybold-Pot Q Apr. 1 Mar 20 Toledo Edison 7% M Apr. 1 Mar. 15 4 
Heller Co. (Ww. E Q Mar 30 Mar 20 Do 15 substantial premiums above the prices 
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gage liens would protect the bond- 
holders and the probabilities of 
eventual loss were comparatively 
limited. 

On the other hand, and despite 
the priority of the preferred stock 
over the common, both stocks would 
be in a very weak position in a re- 
ceivership or bankruptcy. Once a 
company enters bankruptcy, the pre- 
ferred stock priority frequently loses 
most of its practical value. In this 
case, as in most other situations of 
like nature, both classes of stockhold- 
ers had much more to lose in judicial 
reorganization than the corporations’ 
bondholders. 

Plans similar to those proposed for 
the B.-M. T. and B. Q. T. raise seri- 
ous questions of policy for profes- 
sional investment advisers. They are 
fully aware of the chances of advan- 
tages accruing to minorities when suc- 
cess of the plan is assured, but they 
also recognize that their advices are 
likely to influence the decisions of 
many investors, and that negative 
opinions may consequently endanger 
the success of plans which, on the 
whole, will benefit the large majority 
of investors affected. It was doubt- 
less for this reason that two of the 
largest statistical and advisory serv- 
ices continued to recommend deposits 
of B.-M. T. securities (or tender to 
the City at prices slightly above those 
fixed in the plan) even after more 
than 80 per cent of the bonds had 
assented. 


Postpone Decisions? 


From a selfish viewpoint it is often 
good policy to postpone decisions 
until there is a fairly good indication 
of how well the plan is progressing. 
But, of course, if everyone adopted 
this practice, no readjustment plan 
could ever succeed. By and large, 
the only general policy which will 
apply to every situation is to base 
decisions upon conclusions as to (1) 
whether the plan is, all factors con- 
sidered, reasonably fair and equitable ; 
and (2) the danger of loss in the 
event of failure. If these conclusions 
cannot be clearly drawn, the decision 
must be predicated upon the circum- 
stances peculiar to the particular 
situation. 


x 


A discussion of readjustments of 
stock capitalizations, notably plans for 
eliminating preferred stock arrears, 
will appear in an early issue. 


Investment Success 


Requires Study and Planning 
These Books and Charts Should Help 


ALL STOCK To bring the latest October 15 Factograph Manual up-to-date 
FACTOGRAPHS a special Supplement was published February |. It contains 
TO JAN. 31 188 Stock Factographs reprinted from FINANCIAL WORLD 

from October 18, 1939, to January 31, 1940, inclusive. Fully 
indexed, paper cover, 50 cents. This new Factograph Supplement will be sent 
FREE with all $3.85 orders for the complete Factograph Manual—latest edition, 
October 15, 1939—containing 1,100 regular Factographs reprinted from FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD from April 13, 1938, to October I1, 1939, also 500 condensed 
Factographs which did not appear in FINANCIAL WORLD—!,600 Factographs 
in all. Adding the 188 Factographs in the Supplement now brings you 1,788 
Factographs for $3.85. The February | Factograph Supplement is sent FREE to 
all present Factograph subscribers, also to al! new subscribers sending $7.50 in 
advance for four consecutive Factograph Manuals, issued every four to five 
months. These four Factograph Manuals and one Supplement if purchased sepa- 
rately would cost you $15.90—all for $7.50, paid now. 


“STOCK (1930-1934), by R. W. Schabacker (author of “Stock Market 
MARKET Profits’). An outstanding work for beginners and advanced 
THEORY AND technicians. Says Graphic Market Statistics: ‘Undoubtedly 


PRACTICE" the most comprehensive fund of knowledge, covering every 
phase of trading and investing ever available in book form." 


Two notable chapters on chart reading and chart trading. 875 pages: out of 


“PROFITS FROM’ (1937), by Orline D. Foster, author of “Ticker Technique" 
THE STOCK ($5.00) and Course in Stock Market Operation ($12.00). 


MARKET" Economic fundamentals and technical market movements dis- 
cussed to emphasize importance of being well-informed. Best 


chapters: The Investment Plan, The Business Cycle, Forecasting, Technical Side, 


Value of Charts, Trends and Seasonal Variations. 207 pages................. $3.00 
“WHAT THE (1935 Revised Edition), by Spencer B. Meredith, chief statis- 
FIGURES tician, leading New York Stock Exchange firm. Tells you 
MEAN" simply in few words HOW TO READ THE BALANCE SHEETS 

AND INCOME ACCOUNTS OF ANY CORPORATION whose 


"TAPE READING ([!931), by Humphrey P. Neill. For those interested in short 
AND MARKET swings of the market and intermediate price movements. 


TACTICS" What determines the force and the trend of market action? 

Includes outline of speculative theories based upon accepted 

(Used copy in good condition, $2.25) 

"WALL STREET" —lIts Mysteries Revealed (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. De- 


scribed by the author as ‘a complete course of instruction 
in speculation and investment, and rules for safe guidance therein. 144 pages. .$2.00 


WEEKLY 50 charts (8'/xI11 inches) plotting weekly high, low, close 

CHARTS OF and sales from July |, 1937, up to date—-$5.00; 100 WEEKLY 

50 ACTIVE CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for list of stocks charted and samples 

STOCKS of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in, 
Portfolio for $8.50.) 

“INTELLIGENT (1936) A Practical Handbook for Investors—Used as Textbook 


INVESTMENT for College Courses in Finance & Investment. By Louis 
PLANNING" Guenther. An outline of time-tested rules and principles to 

guide the average stock market investor. Clear, concise and 
non-technical—How to lay the foundation for a life-time investment program.— 
How to determine when to buy stocks or bonds.—How to recognize inflation 
and hedge against it—How to read ''Business Barometers.'"—Providing safeguards 
for your investments——How to weed out poor securities. (19 illustrations and 
Charts.) 48 pages, paper covers, 50 cents; or FREE with all book orders of 
$3.00 or more sent in next thirty days. 


BINDER FOR Save your Financial Worlds for further reference. We can 

FINANCIAL supply an attractive Loose-Leaf Binder to hold 26 issues of 

WORLD Financial World, for future reference, at $2.50; 2 binders (to 
hold 52 issues) for $4.75. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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Mueller Brass Company 


Universal Leaf Tobacco Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range(MUB) 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 = 
Incorporated: 1937, Michigan, to succeed 
Mueller Metals Company, which was organ- 30 
ized in the same state in 1917. Office: 1925 15 
Lapeer Ave., Port Huron, Michigan. Annual og Te $4 
meeting: Friday after the first Monday in $2 
February. Number of stockholders (Decem- te) 
ber 21, 1937): about 1,500 PEW SNARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 


Capital stock ($1 par).......... 265,517 shs 1932 °33 °34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1936 


Business: Manufactures such brass and copper products as 
copper pipe “streamline” solder fittings, refrigerator and air- 
conditioning valves and fittings, brass forgings and rods and 
screw machine parts. The largest maker of brass forgings. 

Management: Has long been identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital November 
30, 1939, $2.7 million; cash, $813,055. Working capital ratio: 
4.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $18.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Initial payment in 1930. None 
1931-34; irregular since. 

Outlook: Operations are well diversified, with sales reflect- 
ing general manufacturing activity and particularly conditions 
in the plumbing, air-conditioning and refrigeration industries. 
Fluctuations in raw material prices are an important factor. 

Comment: The relatively inactive stock is a typical business 
cycle equity. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
sca 


Year’s -——Calendar Year——, 
28 May 31 31 Nov. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


Tt 11 None sane 
0.49 
$0.85 $0.24 43 1.52 $0.20 2954—26% 
11.39 1.09 3.09 0.95 46 —23% 
1.30 1.20 De. $3.02 1.40 54 —15% 
aa 0.28 0.38 1.00 0.35 = —11% 


.61 0.59 0.95 2.60 0.80 —16% 


*Earnings adjusted to present capitalization. {Not available. {Six months’ total. 
$After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. {To March 13, 1940. ‘ 


Sun Oil Company 


and Price Range(SUN) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 
Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as the Sun 80 
Company; present title adopted 1922. Office: 60 
1608 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 40 
meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number 20 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): Pre- f) 
ferred, 2,037; common, 5,689. 
Capitalization: Funded debt....$21,000,000 

cum. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


*Preferred stock 6% 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,318,918 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1936 


*Callable at $115 a share. 


Business: One of the larger integrated petroleum units. 
Reserves of crude oil, in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico, have been increased considerably in recent years, and 
at end of 1938 were estimated at about 263 million barrels. 
Concentrates on one brand of gasoline, “Blue Sunoco.” 

Management: Among most capable in the industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $29.8 million; cash, $10 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of common, $40.49 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since issuance 
in 1927; common payments uninterrupted since 1904. Present 
common rate of $1 a year established 1926. 

Outlook: Well balanced operating set-up, important repre- 
sentation in shipbuilding field and development of new and 


more efficient refining processes suggest a favorable outlook. 


Comment: Conservative accounting policies entitle common 
shares to capitalize reported earnings at a liberal ratio. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names oF COMMON: 


Six months ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
1932 $1.13 $1.13 $2.26 $1.00 397%—24% 
0.53 3.15 3.68 1.00 9 —35 
2.04 1.15 3.19 1.00 74%—51% 
1.52 1.70 3.22 1.00 
1.57 1.68 3.25 1.00 —70 
1.90 1.96 3.86 1.00 77%—44% 
0.63 0.44 1.07 1.00 65%—45 
0.34 2.40 2.74 1.00 66 —45% 
70.25 $635s—56 14 


~ *Also paid stock dividends totaling 3% in 1932, 9% each in 1933 and 1934, 7% in 
1935, 6% in 1936, 8% in 1957 and 5% March 15, 1940. To March 13, 1940. 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 ™ ohomings and Price Range(UVV) 


Incorporated: 1918, Virginia, to consolidate 
and extend a _ tobacco - business originally 60 
established in 1888. Office: Richmond, Va. 40 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in October. 20 HO} C] Fiscal year ende June 30 
Number of stockholders (March 2, 1940): ee Sees $8 
Preferred, 1,561; common, 2,051. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 
*Preferred stock 8% cum. 

Common stock (no par) ieebsend 145,241 shs 


*Non callable. 


Business: Directly and through its subsidiaries, company is 
engaged in buying, processing, storing and selling tobacco 
used in the manufacture of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos. 
Ramifications of business are world-wide; over half of total 
business is with foreign customers, and about 60% of the total 
turnover is done on a commission basis. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1939, 
$9.6 million; cash and equivalent, $2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of common, $50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Regular payments on pre- 
ferred since issuance in 1919. Distributions made on common 
each year since 1922 except 1925 and 1926. Present annual 
rate, $4 plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Because of company’s large foreign business trad- 
ing prospects are affected by the war, foreign exchange restric- 
tions and policies of self-sufficiency in many countries. Price 
fluctuations of leaf tobacco are important earnings factor. 

Comment: The preferred enjoys a high investment rating. 
The common has a good record as a steady income producer. 


EARNINGS, PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended June 30: 934 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share.... $5.09 98 30 $7.79 $7.82 $7.14 $7.09 
Years ended Dec. 31: 

Dividends paid ...... *3.00 *3.00 *4.00 *6.25 *6.00 *5.00 *5.00 $1.00 
Price Range: 

isos 63 73% 92 86 86 85 +70 

21% 40% 51 5756 47 48 60% 62 


*Including extras. {To March 13, 1910. 


Waukesha Motor Company 


and Price Range(WAU) 
Data revised to March 13, 1940 40 | price RANGE 


Incorporated: 1906, Wisconsin. Office: West 20 phat, 
St. and Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis. Annual 10 

meeting: Third Tuesday in October. Number 0 : 

of stockholders (December 31, 1938): 2,043. eee eee $4 


EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 


2 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ "400, 000 DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1932 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1936 


Business: An important independent manufacturer of in- 
ternal combustion engines for farm, industrial and trans- 
portation uses. In recent years, has been actively engaged in 
development of diesel engines and air-conditioning units. 
Units are used in farm implements, oil wells, trucks, buses, etc. 

Management: Aggressive. Has made progress in new fields. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital July 31, 
1939, $3.7 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital ratio: 
9.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $14.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1922. Present 
annual rate, $1 per share. 

Outlook: The aggressive development of newer lines and 
the profits derived from a well established position in the 
gasoline engine field suggest satisfactory earnings in the future. 

Comment: As a business cycle issue, the shares must be 
accorded a speculative rating despite the better-than-average 
record for a company of this type. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ~~ OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s -——Calendar Year—, 


Qu. ended: Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. ” July 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

1933 1934 0.30 0.30 8%— 5% 
193 1935 ees 1.23 0.30 30%— 7% 
1935 D$0.07 +1936 9.45 $0.57 $0.88 1.83 $0.85 39%—19% 
1936.. 0.45 1937.. 0.46 0.93 0.79 2.57 $1.25 88%—11% 
1937 0.38 1938.. 0.28 0.12 0.35 1.13 1.00 25 —11 

1938 0.06 1939.. 0.21 0.21 0.80 1.28 1 245%4—14% 


-00 
ose eve eee eee 80.25 §19%—17 


*Adjusted to present capitalization after 4-for-1 split November, 1935. Not avail- 
able. tIncluding extras. §To March 13, 1940. 


| 
] 


$0.90 
0.01 
0.45 
are 
J 
| 
1999.... 0.18 1940.. 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


Earnings and Price Range(BTC) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 : 


Incorporated: 1880, Canada. Office: 1050 120] 
Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Quebec. Annual 80 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Last Thursday in February Num- 40 

ber of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 0 

20,584. EARNED PER SHARE $9 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .*$71,378,936 


Capital stock ($100 par)........ 808,796 shs 


“Including pension notes. 


Business: Owns and operates the principal telephone system 
in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, serving 2 population 
of 7 million, including the Cities of Montreal and Toronto. 
Is a unit of the Trans-Canada Telephone System. 

Management: Capable and progressive; American Tel. & Tel. 
owns 23.2% of company’s stock. 

Financial Position: Fair for this type of enterprise. Net 
working capital December 31, 1939, $1.1 million; cash, $343,948. 
Working capital ratio: 1.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$110.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: From 1891 to 1931 paid $8 annually; 
gradually reduced to $6. Reestablished at $8 rate July 15, 1937. 

Outlook: The long term trend of telephone revenues con- 
tinues to be upward in line with the development of Canadian 
resources. This trend should be accelerated by the war emer- 
gency, but special taxes and rising costs may reduce profit 
margins while the war lasts. 

Comment: The long term income attraction of the stock is 
overshadowed by the intermediate term uncertainties. The 
differential in dollar exchange adversely affects stockholders 
in the United States. 


EARNINGS, AND panes OF CAPITAL 


Years ended Dec. 31: 19383 1984 1935 1937 1938 pe 

Earned per share.... $5.62 $6.22 $5.76 $6.98 $7.75 $8.10 $8.09 

Dividends paid ...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 8.00 8.00 *$2.00 
Price Range: 

errr rr 121 130% 144% 160 170 168% 176% *136 

80 110 118 141 156% 147 120 *128% 


*To March 13, 1940. 


Catalin Corporation of America 
osEamnings and Price Range(CCA) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 be PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: Fords, 10 - 
New Jersey. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 5 (—] 


nesday in April. Number of stockholders 0 
(March 1, 1939): 3,000. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... .Non $1 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 536, 892 od 


1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1936 


Business: Manufactures “Catalin,” a phenolic resin plastic 
having phenol and formaldehyde as a base. Does no fabrica- 
tion; output is sold by the pound in form of sheets, rods, 
tubes, liquids and special castings. The novelty trade (includ- 
ing producers of knife handles, buttons, etc.) was formerly 
company’s principal outlet; during recent years, industrial 
uses have assumed chief importanec. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $480,863; cash, $109,062. Working capital ratio: 4-to-1. 
Book value of common, $2.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend, 1936; none thereafter 
until payment of 15 cents at 1939 year-end. 

Outlook: In line with the secular uptrend of plastics con- 
sumption, volume should continue to expand. But because of 
small size and “specialized” status, competitive factors within 
the industry tend to restrict profits and weaken trade position. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more speculative 
commitments in an increasingly competitive industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aeaee OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
Nil $0.06 $0.07 05 $0.18 None ° 


$0. 
1934 eesces oe $0.09 0 0.11 0.01 0.42 None — 3% 
19B5.....000. 0.18 0.10 0.20 D0.01 None 12%— 4% 
1936........ 0.15 0.14 0.15 0.10 $0.52 $0.40 16%— 7% 
07 0.05 D0.11 None 10%— 2 
1938...... oe 10.002 0.01 0.05 0.012 0.07 None 5%— 1% 
1939....... 0.10 0.03 0.08 0.10 0.31 0.15. 2 
1940........ eee eve eee eee ee tNone t3%— 2 


*Not published. +After surtax. {To March 13, 1940. 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 Earnings and Price Range(DAY) 


Incorporated: 1905, Ohio. Office: Dayton, NEW VOOR 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Monday in 30 } 


February. Number of stockholders (Decem- 29} 

ber 31, 1987): Class A, 6,540; common, a0 

7,215. P } EARNEO SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None 1%; 

tClass A preference stock ($2 
CONV. NO DOE)... 6,518 shs 

Common stock 176,671 shs J 

1932 ‘33 34 35 36 38 1939 


$550,000 long term notes. +¢Callable at 
$35 per share; conversion rights expired 
January 1, 1940. 

Business: Activities fall into two principal divisions: tires 
and tubes for automobiles and motor trucks, and mechanical 
rubber goods such as fan belts for automobiles, electric re- 
frigerators, washing machines, pumps, and printing rollers. 
Company and Liquid Carbonic jointly control Sponge Rubber 
Corp. of America, formed in 1937. 

Management: Has had long experience in the rubber field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital October 
31, 1939, $2.3 million; cash, $874,437. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of common, $9.71 per share. 

Dividend Record: Reorganization of 1934 simplified capital- 
ization and extinguished arrears on former preferred. Arrears 
cleared on class A in 1937; regular since. Initial payment on 
present common in 1938. 

Outlook: Production of mechanical rubber goods is well 
diversified, but replacement sales of tires and use of V belts 
as original equipment on about 85% of American cars continue 
to represent the primary source of earnings. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: 1934 1935 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per share ..... D$1.11 D$0.28 a6 $2.16 3.92 eee 
Dividends paid ..... Nene None None None 0.50 1.25 $0.25 


Frice Range: 
Years ended Dec. 41: 
10% 21% 28: 
2% 10% 5 


*Price range not available prior to listing in 1935. {To March 6, 1940. 


17% 19% 
5% 9 +17 


Massey-Harris Company, Ltd. 


95 Comings and Price Range(MSE) 


30 YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to March 13, 1940 


Incorporated: 1891, Canada, as consolidation 
of Massey Manufacturing Company and A. 15 
Harris & Son Company, — 1847 10 
and 1846 respectively. Office: 915 King St., 5 


W., Toronto, Canada. Annual meeting: No EARNED PER SHARE| $2 
fixed date. Number of stockholders (Janu- | 
ary 1, 1937): about 7,700. $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$11,000,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Common stock (no par)......... 739,622 shs 


*Redeemable at $125 a share. Convertible into common on share for share basis. 


Business: Makes a complete line of farm implements and 
agricultural tools. Also manufactures tractors and gasoline 
engines. Holds substantial interest in affiliate in Australia. 
Other affiliates in England, Europe and Africa. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital November 30, 
1939, $23.3 million; cash, $2.4 million; marketable securities, 
$225,644. Working capital ratio: 6.2-to-1. Book value of pre- 
ferred stock, $150.01; common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid from issuance 
in 1929 through 1930; none since. Accumulations approximate 
$52 a share. Substantial common distributions each year 1897 
to 1922; none since except 1929 and 1930. 

Outlook: Although the competitive position continues strong, 
the far-flung operations of this company (a stabilizing factor 
in normal times) raise a number of questions concerning 
future earnings in view of unsettled worldwide conditions. 

Comment: Large prior claims emphasize the speculative 
position of the common shares; future status will depend upon 
the type of recapitalization employed to clear up arrears. 


EARNINGS AND RANGE OF 
1939 


Yrs. ended Nov. 30: 1933 1934 193. 1936 1937 938 1940 

Earned per share. D$5. 36 D$3.86 D$0.91 $0.60 $0 62 $0.14 
*Price Range: 

8% 8% 1654 10% 16% +5 

2% 3% 3% 3% 4% 1% 1% 73% 


*Calendar year. To Mareh 13, 1940. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Week Ended ——Week Ended 

Weekly Trade Indicators Mare Mar Weekly Carloadings 

1940 

Miscellaneous Eastern District 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 103,560 100,855 84,095 ee OS OO 49,784 47,033 45,417 

Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,464 2,479 2,238 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 31,482 30,107 29,877 

§$Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 64.7 64.6 55.7 Delaware & Hudson........... 12,123 11,918 11.986 

Total Carloadings (cars)...... 620,997 634,410 588,426 Delaware, Lackw’na & Western 15,906 15,769 14,964 

err See 80.4 80.7 75.0 Norfolk & Western............ 21,765 22,224 20,701 

*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,829 3,798 3,353 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,926 20,106 20,747 

+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 99,397 98,364 85,964 NOW Contral. 76,845 74,155 73,366 

*Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 128,385 128,536 139,466 — ble ah Chicago & St. Louis 15,770 15,233 15,187 

Mar. 2 Feb. 24 Mar. 3 95,709 92,641 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,402 $2,612 $3,647 a 11,064 10,768 O78 

‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,797 2,282 2,531 14,162 13,567 13,381 

**7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,467 1,548 1,415 9,938 10,132 8,709 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 136.6 131.7 119.6 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 88.0 87.5 81.4 Southern Dintriet 

*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Tllinois Central ee ee 31,384 29,217 29,446 

the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville......... 26,459 26,025 24,893 

#Journal of Commerce. Seaboard Air Line............. 14,510 13,276 12,295 

Commodity Prices: ems 2 Je 5 spre. 13 Southern Ry Sy a 35, 013 33,214 32,030 

Stee illets, Pitts. (per ton).. 4. 4.00 34.00 N 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.87% 16.75 16.00 4.995 4.802 4,929 

Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.11% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,626 24.411 25,203 

Lead (per 1b.) 0.0525 0.0525 0.0485 Chicago & North Western...... 20721 29'135 29204 

0.0614 0.0614 0.0489 Great Northern ............... 12,251 10,637 11,551 

Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1884 0.1870 0.1648 Northern Pacific .............- 12,288 11,312 10,959 

Hides, Light Native (per 0.13 0.12% 0.10 %4 Went 

Gasoline, Dealer 0.083 0.0870 0.0 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 22,537 21,343 23,644 
3 Bigg coon 991 931 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,832 20,551 21,342 

Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.23% 1.23% 0.86% 

Corn (per bushel)...........-- 0.725% 0.73 % 0.62% Pacific. 18,855 

9 icago astern 5,2 4,866 5,214 

Raw (oer 0.0280 0.0285 0.0278 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 1,382 4.835 4.463 

Southern Pacific System....... 34,535 32,026 33,282 

Federal Reserve Reports Mar. 6 Feb. 28 Union Pacific 19,342 19,037 19,420 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western Pacific ............... 2,714 2,725 2,912 

Total Commercial Loans....... 355 4,324 ,773 Kansas City Southern.......... 4,074 3,686 3,473 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 639 609 923 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,431 5,842 6,071 

Other Loans for Securities..... 477 478 532 Missouri Pacific ............0+. 21,547 20,118 20,495 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,300 11,272 10,206 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 11,194 10,450 10,502 

Investments, Except Gov. Bonds 3,464 3,468 3,244 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 5,305 4,720 4,876 

Total Net Demand Deposits. 19,341 19,414 16,086 Texas & Pacific. ........ses000. 7,697 6,983 7,252 

Total Time Deposits........... 5,303 5,290 5,224 —_——— 

eserve System e@ lo Oo e th give 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,515 2,537 2,565 indication of earnings for the current month. : (oemaplind tree 

Total Money in Circulation.... 7,481 7,439 6,751 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

Cont *$42, 392 *$39,939 | OF in Storage: 
ipbuilding Contracts: | DU R DUCTI N Sutter | |) a 29.19 *111.35 

vertising Lineage: | ard (Ibs.) ......... *201.82 *132.0) 

Canadian Magazines.. 205,303 190,828 | Fruits. (ibs. *117.09 “116-73 

Magazine Advertising: FEBRUARY—— 110 | 
Nat’] Weeklies (lines) 766,529 664,469 Electrical Equipment: 

Radio Broadcast Sales: | Refrigerators ....... 218,250 140,052 
*$4.13 *$3.75 | | Vacuum Cleaners .... 120,168 102,599 
CBS. 23:33 “2-34 Washing Machines 118.338 109,909 

Active.. 1i7 118 | IN Sales *$27.67 *$24.23 

Spindles Active ..... *24.98 *929.49 90 — \ | Machine Tool Activity 

Aviation Passenger Miles *52.00 *31.05 Index 93.3 52.5 

Fertilizer Tag Sales | Shoe Output (pairs)....  *33.7 *35.6 

717,752 683,300 Crude Rubber (tons): 

Glass Output 80 | Consumption ........ 54,978 46,234 
Plate (sq. ft.) ..... *13.18 *10.17 1 | 72,496 39,082 

+New Financing ........ *$45.4 *$23.6 | 89,080 105,308 

Silk Movement: | Iron and Steel Scrap: 
10,306 38,178 60 | wi Cigarettes (units). .*14,567.6 *13,862.9 

Railroad Equipment Orders: Snuff 
Locomotives ......... 8 Re | 50 ia Fluid Milk (quarts): 
| | gvariety Chain Store Sales "$208.14 

g ars ... ,182 2, 
Rails (tons) 1,450 None 1929 "30 "31 "32 °33 ‘34 '35 '36 "37 "38 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. {Truck 

Domestic Copper Sales: ' 19 | Freight (tons)....... 713,936 

(Short tons) ........ 147,197 20,361 : J Index Number ....... 54 107.56 


*000,000 omitted. 


piled by Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


*Corpcrate new 


issues only, 


excludes refunding. 


tAt first of month. 
§American Trucking Association (197 carriers in 36 states). 


§23 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol; of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING 


1940 Industrials R.R.s Utilities 
Mar. 
Tie 148.32 30.94 24.27 
Bi. 148.07 30.87 24.24 
Du» 148.14 30.84 24.24 
Le 148.15 30.80 24.12 
i3.. 148.32 30.67 24.15 


49.58 
49.49 
49.50 
49.46 
49.47 


E. Issues 


No. of No.of Total Un- New 


(Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs 
691,446 775 324 246 205 60 
745,050 767 251 302 214 52 
331,080 605 184 224 197 29 
587,680 729 270 243 216 42 
625,790 718 181 338 199 29 


Average 
40 
Bonds 


88.84 
88.90 
88.90 
88.85 
88.93 


Value of 
Bond Sales 
N.Y.S.E. 


$6,320,000 
6,700,000 
3,900,000 
6,190,000 
5,980,000 
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